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LETTER XXXI. 

The nations have ftll'n, and thou still art young, 
Thy son is but rising, when others are set; 

And though Slavery's cloud o'er thy morning hath hung, 
The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee yet. 

Erin! oh, Erin! tho' long in the shade, 

Thy star will shine out, when the proudest shall fade. 

Moore's Mtlodits. 

Dublin, June 25, 1819. 

It is painful to follow the uninterrupted suc- 
cesses of unjust aggression. In looking over 
the u sad eventful history" of Ireland, we ob- 
5^ serve a people trampled upon, breathing inef- 
^ fectual vengeance, and plundered during their 
5 hopeless struggles for liberty. During the 
<j§? Commonwealth they fought for royalty; but 
^ they were soon crushed by the iron hand of 
** Cromwell: they afterwards raised the stand- 
^ ard for James II., but their struggles only 
1 served to rivet their chains more firmly. The 
i plunders of the Rebellion were sanctioned by 
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the Restoration, and those of the Revolution 
confirmed since by numerous penal laws. " Per- 
secution," says Swift, u is every thing that will 
not leave it in men's power to persecute others." 
The drepd of the horrors of popery might have 
been urged, with some show of reason, as a 
plea for the penalties inflicted on the Irish 
Catholics in the dark ages; but that the pre- 
sent disabilities should be defended on similar 
?*ounds, is truly a matter of astonishment* 
ius VII. is no more Gregory VII. than the 
imbecile Francis II., when he styled himself 
emperor of the Romans, was Marcus Aurelius, 
or than the modern Italians are the ancient 
Romans! The Irish Catholic sees every pre* 
tended obstacle to his emancipation vanished: 
all Catholic Europe is allied to England by the 
ties of amity; the heartless race of the Bour- 
bons have been forced on the throne of France; 
Napoleon is chained to a rock, there to brood 
over his former glory; his present Holiness is 
a friend to Britain; the aspersions on Irish 
loyalty have been triumphantly disproved by 
the allegiance of the people to England against 
all Catholic Christendom — and yet there still 
exists a principle of hostile distinction between 
a conquering and an enslaved race; the one 
wears the badges of 600 years of triumphant 
oppression — the other feels itself branded with 
hereditary degradation. 

Voltaire says that the History of England 
should be written by the common executioner; 
indeed, in looking over the annals of that 



country, you will find that almost all great 
events have there been terminated by the 
"-man who lives and thrives by bloody drops." 
We need not go so far back as the wars about 
the White and Red Rose, nor the events of 
their first Revolution: the horrible butchery of 
the Scotch after the battle of Culloden, by the 
magnanimous hero of Closter Severn, and the 
bloody executions of the United Irish more 
lately, will sufficiently attest the truth of Vol- 
taire's remark. The Vandalism of the British 
during our last war, will leave a disgraceful 
page in their history — but it is their tyranny 
and misgovernment of Ireland, which inflicts 
the deepest wound on the national honour. I 
do not intend following them in all the varia- 
tions of their tyranny; were I to do so, my let- 
ter (says Burke) would only be a gs&ette of 
their wanderings, — a journal of their march 
from error to error, through a dry, dreary de- 
sert, unguided by the lights of Heaven, or by 
the contrivance which wisdom has invented to 
supply their place. 

The popery laws have, to be sure, been, 
somewhat modified since they were first in- 
flicted on this country. But who can read 
without shuddering, that as late as 1723, an 
act was passed by the Irish Parliament, for 
catching and castrating all the priests— as if 
that proscribed race had been capable of pro- 
pagating their religion and their species by the 
same "liquorish part of Natural Philosophy," 
as Fielding calls it! The priests and their ad- 



herents were dragooned into terror, and Ro*. 
bespierre's execrable lot des suapects was not 
more odious than the enactments of the British 
Legislature against the unhappy Catholics, 
whose religion, by the way, was not the only 
pretext for their ill-usage; but the minuter per- 
secutions which ran like veins through the 
system of tyranny, were but diverging branch- 
es of this miserable policy. 

Our glorious country has generally the cre- 
dit of having first lighted the torch which was 
to illuminate, and soon set in a blaze the finest 
parts of Europe. Ireland being composed of 
very inflammable principles, soon caught the 
flame; and political clubs of different denomi- 
nations were instituted; various associations 
were formed, particularly the society of United 
Irishmen. The Protestant aristocracy was let 
loose, and proved more bloody, more inexora- 
ble and rapacious than their Catholic foe. 
Amidst the fury of contending passions, the 
yell of murder and the screams of despair, in- 
dividual ambition, calculated deliberately the 
chances of its infernal game. The sword once 
drawn, and the social knot cut through, it 
would be difficult to say what was legitimate 
and what was criminal. Anarchy u in Gorgon 
terrors clad," displayed her hideous face, 

" With thundering voice and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror*! funeral cry." 

The insurrection was long organized in se- 
cret, under the whip of executioners, amidst 



torture and massacre, by fire and sword, Fitz- 
gerald, a sheriff, inflicted the most cruel tor- 
ments, in order to extort confession; some were 
half strangled, others were whipped till they 
were ready to expire — but my pen drops from 
my hand, as I trace these atrocities! Sir Rich- 
ard Mulgrave, in his u Memoirs of the Rebel* 
lion, 19 palliates them in the most " holiday and 
lady terms" — and lavishes the highest strains 
of panegyric on the execrable Fitzgerald, who 
was afterwards knighted for his barbarous 
conduct! 

After the dreadful explosion of '98, the 
country relapsed into a deceitful calm; the 
Union passed, Ireland was annihilated as a na- 
tion, and was sinking into the torpid degrada- 
tion of a contented province, when the ill-con- 
certed insurrection headed by Robert Emmett, 
broke out in Dublin. The murder of Lord 
Xilwarden paralyzed the rebels, and their en- 
thusiastic leader expiated on the scaffold his 
daring attempt to emancipate his oppressed 
country. 

Mr. Curran was not in the House of Com- 
mons when the Union passed; but his senti- 
ments on that ill-omened measure were well 
known. In 1796, he anticipated, with a pro- 
phetic spirit, its disgraceful consequences: u If 
any one desires to know, (said he) what an 
union with Great Britain would be, I will tell 
him. It would be the emigration of every man 
of consequence from Ireland; it would be the 
participation of British taxes without British 
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trade; it would be the extinction of the Irish 
name as a people; we should become a wretch- 
ed colony, perhaps leased out to a company of 
Jews, as was formerly in contemplation, and 
governed by a few tax-gatherers and excise- 
men, unless possibly you may add 15 or 2(X 
couple of Irish members, who might be found 
every session sleeping in their collars under 
the mangers of the British minister." 

The Catholic party corresponded with 
France; and had emissaries and ambassadors 
there; but the ill-concerted descent of a small 
body of French troops under general Humbert 
in '99, served only to swell the fatal list of 
proscriptions, and its necessary consequence, 
the gallows or the hulks. The people were ex- 
posed to all the horrors of military executions, 
and were dragged into loathsome dungeons, 
and soon before their inexorable judges, who 
were at least merciful enough to shorten the 
period of their miserable existence.— -A reign 
of terror followed the awful tempest of civil 
war, and government succeeded in rendering 
" Erin's green Isle," 

" A land of carcasses and slaves, 

One dreary waste of chains and graves." 

The same penalties were continued, which, 
like the warm water and phlebotomy of the re- 
nowned Sangrado, were considered as an in- 
fallible specific against the disorders of the 
body politic. 

There are four Catholics to one Protestant 



in Ireland, and yet the former are treated like 
the Helots were formerly by the Spartans. 
What makes their situation peculiarly galling 
is, that they are not only obliged to support 
their priests, whom they look up to with ve- 
neration, but the heretic ministers of a religion, 
which they regard with abhorrence. In Eng- 
land, most of the inhabitants are, or pretend to 
be Protestants, and the lands of the rich and 
poor are equally taxed for the support of the 
church: In Ireland, the provision for a Protes- 
tant establishment is chiefly drawn from the 
Catholics, and while the potatoe garden of the 
wretched labourer is tithed to the utmost ex- 
tent, the flocks of rich graziers are exempted! 
The peasant, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
works from morning till night — not for him- 
self, his wife and children — but for the tithe- 
gatherers, who do their unamiahle duty with 
unrelenting cruelty. Mr. Wakefield (who, in 
his excellent " Account of Ireland," has touch- 
ed on every subject which could throw light 
on the state of the country J observes — " I have 
seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away 
accompanied by the sighs, the tears, and the 
imprecations of a whole family, who were pad- 
dling after, through dirt and wet, to take their 
last farewell of this their only friend and bene- 
factor, at the pound gate. I have heard with 
emotions which I can scarcely describe, deep 
curses repeated from village to village as the 
cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the 
group pass the domain walls of the opulent 



grazier, whose numerous herds were cropping 
the most luxuriant pastures, whilst he was se- 
cure from any demand for the tithe of their 
produce, looking on with the most unfeeling 
indifference." " Quis talia legendo temperet a 
lacrymis?" 

The Protestant rectors sometimes reside in 
parts of the country, where few of their per- 
suasion exist; thus they have a church without 
a congregation, a pulpit without a soul tc* 
preach to, and revenues without a single duty 
to perform * In the country, the peasant, in* 
cities the artisan, is obliged to contribute by 
the sweat of his brow, to the luxuries of the 
task-master, " who belongs to a sect that eats 
the fine flour, and leaves the bran to others. 9r 
Whilst imagination exhausts itself in the most 
elevated flights, whilst the spirit of sagacity 
adds the last touch to luxurious refinement, 
whilst the hands and feet of the labourer are 
blistered with exertion,— it is melancholy to 
reflect, that all the productions of human in- 
genuity and industry, are invented and per- 
fected for Indolence to enjoy them, with con- 
tumelious disdain! What! every thing is then 
created for the eye of Effeminacy, for the plea- 
sures of the loathsome voluptuary! Is it then 
to arouse him from his misery and his ennui y 
that the hands of millions are employed in 

* If the Pope were to come in person, and seize upon every 
tenth potatoe, the poor Irish peasant would scarcely endure it: 
with what patience, then, can be see it tossed ioto the cart of 
the heretic rector? Edinburgh Review, Afc* 1820. 
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thankless, wearying and health-consuming la- 
bour! Oh Providence! is it thus that thou go. 
vernest the world? The picture of nature pre- 
sents, on all sides, harmony and proportion, 
that of mankind exhibits confusion and disor- 
der! Union and concert reign among the ele- 
ments, and men are in chaos! 

The remaining disabilities are hideous scars 
left by painful and disgraceful wounds. Were 
the British government to open their eyes to 
the precipice which yawns before them, the 
laws of nature would still defer the enjoyment 
of its greatest blessings. One stroke of die le- 
gislator's pen cannot obliterate the sorrow and 
anger of ages! Much depends on the manner 
and circumstances of the change. But if the 
emancipation were unanimously and zealously 
voted, if the boon were conferred with the 
alacrity of men eager to begin the reparation 
of long injustice, the ultimate benefits to the 
country would be inestimable; men would gra- 
dually be moulded into harmonious union, and 
would look back with wonder on the gulf of 
folly and misfortune through which, they have 
waded. Such an act of justice would in the 
end facilitate and accelerate the extinction of 
the deep-seated animosity of the Irish, and 
kindle the fondest attachment in the breasts of 
the people. The admission of the Catholics 
into Parliament would afford a security against 
rebellion, worth all the terrors of despotism, 
the forced oaths of allegiance and ecclesiastical 
arrangements. 
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u God seems to have formed our country 
like our people (says the eloquent Charles 
Phillips): he has thrown round the one its wild, 
magnificent, decorated rudeness; he has infus- 
ed into the other the simplicity of genius and 
the seeds of virtue." Ireland is the native 
land of original talents and splendid imagina- 
tion: if its intelligent inhabitants and men of 
wealth were once permitted to have a prospect 
of arriving at honours, what a mass of high at- 
tainments and exalted genius would soon be 
enlisted on the side of Great Britain! It is not 
merely of the Chathams and Wolfes, the Nel- 
sons and Wellingtons, which the Catholic disa- 
bilities condemn to obscurity that England is 
deprived, but of all that vast harvest of trans- 
cendant talent and liberal exertion which would 
be reaped from those who would be called into 
competition. 

Several Irishmen of talents, who have arriv- 
ed at fortune and honours in England, look 
with pity and disdain on their country. Lord 
Castlereagh was quite a patriot^ when simply 
colonel Stewart; but as soon as he arrived at 
the pinnacle of greatness, he kicked down the 
ladder that supported liim, and appeared in his 
native colours. To use Burke's language, " it 
was the very same animal that at first crawled 
about in the shape of a caterpillar, that you 
now see rise into the air, and expand his wings 
to the sun." In '98, he went into power with 
Lord Clare, who had published a justification 
of torture for the guidance of magistrates! He 
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gives out that he is a friend to the Catholics; 
but he is still more friendly to his secretary- 
ship, and to the splendour and perquisites of 
office. Canning also sells himself every year 
to government, in order to glitter in the pomp 
of power; a few dozens of claret and the smiles 
of his most praiseworthy regent are enough to 
silence him, and he dares not raise his voice to 
alleviate the sufferings of his country. As to 
that pander of greatness, Wellington, he is (I 
am told) perfectly ashamed of his country, and 
tries by all means to convince the world that 
he is not an Irishman born! 

It is really sickening to think that at a pe- 
riod when every heart and hand is wanted to 
rally round the wrecks of this oppressed coun- 
try, a set of men should guide the vessel of the 
state, who are absolutely incapable, from gross 
stupidity or native baseness, of profiting by the 
great lessons of experience that are continually 
laid open before them; or, whatever may be 
their abilities, are willing to sacrifice their 
country and their souls at the shrine of power 
and filthy lucre! 

" Far dearer the grove or the prison, 

Illum'd by one patriot name, 
Than the trophies of all who hare rite* 

On Liberty's rums to fame !" 
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LETTER XXXII. 

— • If I laugh at any mortal thing, 
'Tis that 1 may not weep; and, if I weep, 
'Tis that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to apathy. Don Juan. 

To John D . 

Dublin, June 26, 1819. 

As you always expect to see a little fun in 
my letters, you no doubt calculate on an ex- 

Siuisite treat of Irish Bulls, when I write you 
rom the Land of the Shamrock; but my mind 
has been so taken up with the unparalleled dis- 
tresses of the people, that I could not dwell on 
the subject of any other Bulls y but those of his 
Holiness the Pope! However, since you are no 
politician, and since nothing but gayety will 
suit your palate, I will do my best to tickle 
your spleen,, and by so doing, I will probably 
force my own heart into a more gay and cheer- 
ful expansion. 

Last evening, I visited the Theatre Royal, 
which is spacious and elegant. The play was 
u Fontainebleau," which contains some witty 
dialogues, but much low buffoonery. There is 
a character in this comedy, copied from that 
of Jeremy Diddler, than which nothing can be 
more immoral and contemptible. How shock- 
ing is it to behold a fellow, entirely destitute 
of principle, and even of common honesty, 
push himself forward by mere dint of impu- 
dence and the dice-box, run off with a rich 
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heiress, and laugh at every one who at the 
same time envied his impudence and despised 
his understanding! The evening before, I went 
to see a melo drama of the horrific kind. Of 
late years, the German passion for ghosts, 
bloody daggers, murderers, deep mystery and 
outrageous madness, has taken deep root in 
Great Britain. In this heterogeneous mixture 
' of the lowest and most disgraceful buffoonery, 
with the soul-harrowing exhibitions of ultra* 
tragedy, may be seen the decline of their taste 
for the pure pleasures of the stage. The gal- 
lery of the Dublin theatre is the resort of the 
poorest and most profligate wretches in the 
place,; and yet this scum of the creation rules 
the house in the most tyrannical manner. As 
I was returning home I accosted one of the 
u giggling daughters of the queen of Love," 
wishing to see what reception she would give 
me in my present humble attire. " What the 
d 1 d'ye want?" said she, surveying me 

with any eye but that of admiration— u I am 
looking for a pretty girl"-— u Bread would suit 
you better!" was her answer— -This is what 
poverty has to expect! (thought I,) as I turned 
down a street towards the hotel. 

I have just heard a diverting anecdote, 
which made me laugh very heartily. An ho- 
nest son of Neptune travelling northwards, 
having put up at one of the inns for the night, 
had desired the chambermaid to awake him 
betimes next morning, as he wished to proceed 
on his journey by the coach; " and, added he, 
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as I am a very sound sleeper, you will most 
likely be obliged to come in and shake me." 
Accordingly, he left his door unfastened, and 
soon sunk under the balmy influence of sleep. 
The next morning when he awoke, he found 
the sun was high, and the coach must have 
left him some hours behind* Vexation was his 
first feeling; the next was that of vengeance 
against the faithless Molly. Accordingly, af- 
ter supplying his grinders with an enormous 
quid, he proceeded to inform himself of the 
time of day, that he might tax her accurately 
with the omission, aggravated, in his mind, by 
every additional hour that he had lost. But, 
after groping for some time under the pillow 
for his watch, it was not to be found! This ef- 
fectually roused him, and he launched at once 
out of bed; but no sooner found himself on his 
feet, than he discovered that his clothes had 
likewise vanished. It was now evident to Jack 
that he had been robbed; but a little more rub* 
bing of his eyes convinced him that he must 
have also stolen himself; as the room, bed and 
furniture were all strange to him! Indeed he 
was positive in his own mind that he had never 
been there before. He had read of the En- 
chanted Carpet in the " Arabian Nights;" by 
this he was informed that persons could be 
transported to the remotest part of the world 
in a twinkling— but it never entered his head 
that these fairy tricks had been played in the 
Land o' Murphies! The enigma still remained 
to be explained, and poor Jack Tar had mo 
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clothe 3 to go in search of absolution. At last 
he spied a bell-rope, and giving it a hearty tug, 
he leaped into bed again. Poor Molly and no 

v "Beautiful spirit with her hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory " 

answered the summons. " Pray, why did you 
not call me at 7 o'clock, as I desired you."—* 
" I went to the room in which you had gone 
to bed last night— besides, there was your 
watch under the pillow-— your impression in 
the bed— and your clothes placed on a chair, 
ready for putting on/ 5 — "Then where the 

d 1 am I, and how came I here?"~" You 

are a story higher, just above your own room." 
Our hero was now satisfied that he had been 
rambling over the house in his sleep, and had 
mistaken a story in returning to his own room. 
He then recollected that this was a trick to 
which he had been addicted when a boy, and 
the fatigue of a long journey had contributed 
very probably to revive this old habit. Molly 
proceeded to fetch the clothes of the disen- 
chanted knight, resolving within herself never 
to trust her own door unlocked again, lest it 
should be opened accidentally by some sleep- 
walking traveller, to the great injury of her 
own reputation! " Ici finit Phistoire— le rideau 
tombe" — as Madame de Sevigne says. 

On the 30th inst. I dined at the country 
seat of Mr. Molyneux, to whom you sent me 
a letter of Introduction. My travelling dress 
gave me so humble an appearance, that 1 had 
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previously begged Mr. M. to let our dinner- 
be as private as possible. I found, however, 
more persons than I wished., I remarked the 
significant winks and grimaces of the servants 
as I passed through the hall. The dinner was 
every thing that the most epicurean appetite 
could desire # I was pleased with the manners 
of Mrs. Molyoeux, and was quite enchanted 
with her daughter, the beautiful Alicia. Mr. 
M. put me in mind of Ulick o' Shane in Miss 
Edgeworth's Ormond. He was a fine gallant 
off-hand looking Irishman, with something of 
dash in his tone and air, which at first view 
might lead a common 'observer to pronounce 
him to be vulgar; but at five minutes after 
sight, a good judge of men and manners would 
have discovered in him the power of assuming 
whatever manner he chose, from the audacity 
of the callous profligate to the deference of the 
accomplished courtier. His brother is an Irish- 
man par excellence, passing his time " in stre- 
nuous idleness" — making jokes, quizzing, 
hoaxing, and drinking oceans of claret every 
evening. He answers the description of the 
thoughtless Irishman, in Tom Jones. a To say 
the truth, he was one of those compositions 
which Nature makes up in too great a hurry, 
and forgets to put any brains into their head! 1 ' 
Mrs. Molyneux, with whom I had a very 
interesting conversation, observed to me, that 
the society of Dublin was composed of all the 
elements of a polite and well educated com- 
munity; that genius and merit always obtained 
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the palm over opulence, airs and dress; (as she 
said this, I felt a pang for my own dear native 
city!,) that the fine ladies of the tiers etat gene- 
rally dress more extravagantly than their ri- 
vals of a certain caste; but that their dress was 
often the ne plus ultra of dazzle, glitter and 
tastelessness! 

Alicia was the magnet that attracted me the 
most — You can form no idea of the beauty and 
charms of this fascinating creature. The shab- 
biness of my attire prevented me from mono- 
polizing her conversation; but the whole af- 
ternoon I feasted my eyes on the exquisite 
face and form of this " cunning'st pattern of 
excelling nature." Then her voice! " Oh! she 
would sing the savageness out of a bear! 1 ' Her 
mother told me that she had spent a couple of 
winters in Paris, which accounted for her 
grace and accomplishments — But I was very 
sorry to hear that Miss was engaged to a very 
rich, very stupid and very old fellow. Really 
this is too much. Alicia cannot possibly be 
happy with such a man, however grand may 
be her house, coaches and liveries! 

After " perambulating the campaign," (as 
Sam Johnson would have phrased it,} we re- 
turned to take tea, when we were joined by 
half a score of English ladies and dandies, 
among whom I must have cut a pretty dash 
with my bobbed coat! I was at length relieved 
by the voluntary exit of the company, which 
gave me an opportunity of taking French leave 
(that is, no leave at all!) which I did with the 
c 2 
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utmost expedition, and many resolutions not to 
accept invitations for the future, unless my 
dress was fashionable. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

La mer est le seal Uetaent sar leqael les homines ne puissent 
laisser de trace. Gorinne. 



11 Roll on! thou deep and dark blue Ocean — Roll! 

Upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed — nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, uaknell'd, nncoffin'd and unknown." 

Ghilde Harold. 

Liverp9ol y July 2, 1819. 

The bay of Dublin is very fine. To the 
right stands the Hough, a beautiful peninsula; 
to the left the Black Rock, which is adorned 
with several country seats, variegated with the 
most charming productions of nature* The 
pier stretches for three miles across the bay; 
at the end of this truly noble structure is a 
light-house, which guides vessels from danger 
during the night. My fellow-passengers in the 
Richmond packet were Dr. M'Cabe, two other 
gentlemen, and an actress of the Liverpool thea- 
tre; not to mention a medley of all sorts of va- 
grants in the fore part of the vessel. Shoals of 
miserable creatures, 
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" Whom their o*er-cloyed country vomits fortU 
To desperate ventures" 

are perpetually pouring into the different En- 
glish ports. The ease with which they get 
over in the packets and traders between Dub- 
lin and Liverpool, gives encouragement to this 
emigration; they are only asked half a crown a 
head — and they lay in no provisions — trusting 
to their cunning for a supply! When they ar- 
rive in England, they exhaust their ingenuity 
to make a livelihood, and when they are re- 
duced to the last penny, they are conducted 
from parish to parish at the public expense, 
till they reach Liverpool; they are then cram- 
med into the packets, and their passage is paid 
by the corporation of Liverpool; they are thus 
driven from the shores of hospitable Albion! 

Before the evening of the first day we en- 
Countered a terrible storm. The lowering 
clouds soon gathered into a dark canopy over 
our heads; the lightning flashed and occasion- 
ally showed the sea trembling beneath the tem- 
pest. The roaring waves dashed with fury 
against our vessel, and sometimes rolled with 
sweeping violence over the deck. The agitated 
sea 

" Bared like a grave its bosom silently: 
Then sunk and panted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at war" 

Early in the morning, we descried a wreck, 
with its masts shattered, and its hold filled 
with water, which gushed out of the cabin 
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windows. One dead body was stretched across 
the deck, apparently clinging to the remains of 
a mast; it now sunk beneath the waveB, now 
was borne upwards, as the wreck dipt in or 
rose from the water. Clusters of barnacles had 
fastened about the sides of the hulk; the hide- 
ous shark glided round in search of human 
food. We only observed one corpse on deck, 
the rest had gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest, while the thunders bellowed over the 
watery chaos, and lightning quivered along the 
angry billows. The sea yawned around them 
like a hell, and sucked them down her caverns 
with the whirling waves. Like the wild waste 
of waters which closed over them, oblivion 
has spread her impenetrable shroud; no one 
survived to tell the dreadful tale! 

We soon got out of sight of this melancholy 
object, and found ourselves gliding 14 on the 
smooth surface of a summer's sea." The most 
delightful zephyrs fanned the sails; the sky 
was one canopy of almost cloudless azure, and, 
to use Ossian's phrase, " the sun laughed in 
his blue fields/' I took my station in the long 
boat at the stern, and stretching myself out in 
soft tranquillity, I abandoned my senses to a 
** sadly pleasing 9 ' reverie. The continued hum 
around me, the waves fluttering along the side 
of th<i vessel, the u Ocean's roaring solitude," 
the noise of the ship labouring in the weltering 
billows — filled my mind with that voluptuous 
melancholy which is more easily felt than de- 
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scribed, except in the language of the most 
charming of poets: 

" One of those passing rainbow dreams, 
Half light, half shade, which Fancy's beams 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll 
In trance or slumber round the soul." 

On the third day of our voyage we were 
gratified with a sight of the shores of Lancas- 
ter, and we at length got into the river Mer- 
sey^ which makes a semi-circular sweep before 
Liverpool, that recals to mind the Garonne as 
it spans Bordeaux. 

As soon as I arrived, I sent for my trunk 
and rigged myself out a la made de Londres. I 
accompanied Mr. Brown to see the. docks, 
wharfs, vessels, Botanic Garden, and Blind 
Asylum, and dined in the evening at the Pig 
and Whistle, an eating house of very unpro- 
mising appearance, but renowned in the annals 
of gastronomy for its excellent kitchen! 

The Botanic Garden belongs to a society of 
amateurs; it is arranged with much taste and 
elegance. A delicious perfume is wafted from 
the blooming flowers, which u rear high their 
flourished heads 9 ' above the parent earth, or 
modestly half conceal their charms amid the 
verdure of the leaves. Bee-hives on the roci y 
receive the delicious extract of the many 
sweets of the garden. Bees thronged round 
the flagrant flowers, or plunging into their 
blossoms, hummed themselves to sleep. Va- 
riegated butterflies fluttered about the first 
blossoms of the hawthorn, and the crimson 1 - 
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they settled on its snowy leaves. A stream of 
sun-shine bathed the bright moss-roses, and 

' drew the most delicious odours from the plants 
that " rear high their ftourish'd heads" from 
the smiling parterre. I was so entranced with 
the sweet feelings which Flora inspires, that I 

. lifted up my heart in humble adoration to the 
Benificent Being who had created these exqui- 
site productions. There 's not a flower, said I, 

" Bat ihowi tome touch, in freckle, streak or stain. 
Of hit unrivaU'd pencil" 

I afterwards entered under a delightful shade, 
where the trees enclosed a little grass plot, at 
the edge of a murmuring stream; the branches 
of the trees were laden with rosy fruit, while 
beneath them the raspberry and currant en- 
twined their tender sprays. Auriculas, " en- 
rich'd with shining meal o'er all their velvet 
leaves." 

As in all great commercial sea poit towns, 
the morality of the lower classes in Liverpool 
is not of the Lucretian dye. I never beheld 
such a hideous crew of prostitutes assembled 
together. The environs of the theatre are the 
chief walks of these peripatetic nymphs, whose 
shocking behaviour, lewd and impious lan- 
guage filled me with disgust. 

If one may judge from the number of mise- 
rable Cyprians, and from the numerous pla- 
cards on the walls, (in spite of Bill-stickers be- 
ware!} Liverpool must be quite a temple of 
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Venn* Vulgivaga* Such dirty effusions as the 
following can be read in every part of the town; 
** Great news! Mercury exploded from prac- 
tice! No cure no ppy"— All of them propose to 
cure a certain disease " in a few days"— with 
vegetable pills, botanical drops, &c. Walking 
along the streets, printed cards are thrust into 
your hand, containing the address and superior 
advantages of the quack-shops therein recom- 
mended. Most of these bits of paper mention 
new methods of cure, without mercury, by 
some vegetable liquor, into which (with rever- 
ence be it spoken of the fraternity,) some 
grains of corrosive sublimate have fallen, by a 
rare chance no doubt! 

I went through the elegant apartments of the 
Town Hall, and often took a lounge in the Ex- 
change, a fine building surrounded by a piazza. 
In the centre of the court is Nelson's Monu- 
ment, which is a heavy piece of work* The 
figures, made of cast iron, represent Nelson 
trampling on his enemies, and only yielding to 
death, which is griping him. Round the pe- 
destal are inscribed the dying words of the 
hero of Trafalgar—*" England expects every 
man to do his duty." It would have, been a 
good idea to have inscribed under this phrase, 
one or two of his Lordship's letters to Lady 
Ann Hamilton, in order to give the world an 
idea of his powers of composition! 

This morning I paid a visit to Gilead, the 
seat of Doctor Solomon. He died a few days 
ago at Bath, probably from taking his own 
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physic! Although generally despised as an ig- 
norant empiric, he has amassed an immense 
fortune by the sale of his nostrums: does not 
this verify the saying of Lady Montague, that 
quacks are despised in those countries where 
they have shrines and altars? 



LETTER XXXIV. 

O, Albion! 0, my mother isU! 

Thy valleys, fair at Eden's bowers, 

Glitter green with sunny showers; 

Thy grassy uplands, gentle swells, 

Echo to the bleat of flocks; 

And Ocean, 'mid his uproar wild, 

Speaks safely to his island child. Coleridge* 

London, July 6, 1819. 

On the 3d inst. I took my seat on top of the 
Saxe Cobourg coach for Stony Stratford, in my 
way to this city. Elevated above the horses, 
I did not feel very secure in my u giddy 
height." My fears augmented, when the 
coachman mounted, and the horses galloped 
off at full speed, now and then turning a cor- 
ner with the greatest velocity, at the risk of 
dashing us to pieces! The upper gallery was 
crammed as full as it could hold; after some 
trouble, I insinuated myself sidelong between 
a huge parson and a corpulent landlady, in 
which enviable attitude I stuck fast like a thin 
octavo between two enormous quarto diction?*- 
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ries on a bookseller's shelf! The parson and 
Madame appeared to be old acquaintances, 
and my presence did not in the least prevent 
their amorous parley, after the ponderous lady 
had unmasked all her battery of charms. In- 
deed, before we got to our journey's end, his 
Reverence must have " popped the question," 
as the two fat turtles deserted the coach in a 
very abrupt manner! 

The inside passengers consisted of old 
maids, fox-hunters and their dogs! We stop- 
ped more than 20 times on the road, and were 
continually u bothered" with quarrels about 
the fare — getting up and getting down— dam- 
sels showing their legs in scrambling up, and 
giving their petticoats a taste of the mud ga- 
thered on the wheels! 

In passing through Warrington near Liver- 
pool, one of the travellers told us a very nasty 
anecdote about a club of Corydon ardebat Alex- 
ims that was discovered here, some time ago; 
soon afterwards an honest Jack tar walked 
through the streets with a label hanging be- 
hind, on which was inscribed " Man traps and 
Spring guns on these premises!" In the even- 
ing, we were in Staffordshire, one of the rich- 
est counties in England. The Marquis of Staf- 
ford, Lord St. Vincent, the Earl of Harrowby 
and Earl Talbot have estates in this shire. 
Trentam, the seat of the Marquis of Stafford, 
is the most beautiful and valuable of these do- 
mains. The noble river which gives its name 
to the estate, was brimful and as bright as fi- 

VOL. II. d ._ 
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quid silver. As we passed through this mag- 
nificent place, the firmament was bright; a sea 
of clouds o'ercanopied the valley, and the high- 
est trees were seen projecting into the clear 
atmosphere like green islands in a crystal lake; 
they were decked with all their vernal charms, 
brightened by the sun-beams, that appeared to 
repose upon them. We drove along, admiring 
these beauties of nature, " till evening turn'd 
the blue vault gray;"— the moon admitted 
through the thick arches of quivering leaves, 
gleamed on the trunk of the veteran oak, on 
the gently waving grass, or on the woody 
sprays which played amid the deep shade. As 
We travelled along, we saw this quiet pastoral 
country to the best advantage; the sup was 
sinking below the horizon, and the gray twi- 
light destroying the strong contrast of light and 
shade, gave to the landscape a character whol* 
ly its own. 

We arrived very late at Stony Stratford, the 
birth place of die immortal Shakspeare. De- 
termined not to lose time, I rose while the 
stars still twinkled amidst the gray clouds, and 
I soon beheld the first rosy beams of the morn- 
ing dawn. I walked on the shores of the 
Avon, which serpentined and babbled along 
quite in a poetic manner. I sat down on a rus- 
tic bench near the stream, and watched the 
dudes on it plume their variegated wings. The 
calm beauty of the landscape, the willows arch- 
ing over the sparkling water and stooping their 
silver foliage u as if to drink," and die recol- 
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lections which the birth place of " Nature's 
darling" gave rise to, filled me with indescri- 
bable emotions. The few bright clouds scat- 
tered over the blue of heaven, the dew-drops 
glittering on the hawthorn hedges or the green 
lawn, and the flowers of all hues which em- 
broidered the ground and u wrought mosaic," 
recalled to mind he singularly beautiful and 
expressive line of Tassoni: 

« Pare*o iteUtti i c*»pi, e il del teito."* 

I visited the house in which Shakspeare was 
born. It is a very coarse building, paved with 
bricks, and walled with the same materials 
roughly plastered over; it is now kept by a 
butcher! My cicerone was an old woman with^ 
a nose like a beet root; her eyes resembled the 
unextinguished snuff of a farthing candle, 
gleaming through the horn of a dark lantern! 
Her cap was about as clean as a dishclout, and 
her elf-locks dangled from it in wild disorder. 
She showed me all the Shaksperian relics, with 
as much assiduity as an old Neapolitan priest 
exhibits the pieces of true cross, St. January's 
blood, et id genus omne! I sat in Shakspeare 's 
chair, handled the frustum of his matchlock, 
and peeped into Friar Laurence's lantern, 
very much to the satisfaction of my guide. 

The body of the great poet of nature lies in 
the chancel of a very old and mouldering 
church on the banks of the murmuring Avon. 

• The field! with stan, th* *y with fewto teemM dr«Md • 
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It is discovered on a little sequestered spot* 
near which the stream brawls, overshadowed 
by beautiful shrubbery. Leading to the church 
gate, is an avenue made of the interlacing of 
boughs, forming a luxuriant arched way, which 
cannot be better described than in the words 
of the delightful author whose spirit appears 
to pervade this sacred spot: 

■■ " A pleach M bower 

Where hoftey-iueklet, ripened by the ton, 

Forbid the sun to enter" 

Shakspeare is undoubtedly the first of mo- 
dern poets who hailed the glories of the an- 
tique world, dawning through the dark abyss 
of time. His plays alone are expressions of 
the passions, not descriptions of them; he ap- 
pears to identify himself with the character he 
represents, and to pass from one to the other, 
like the same soul animating different bodies; 
he throws his imagination out of himself into 
the personage he creates, and he makes us feel 
all that passes within his soul; the gusts of pas- 
sion come and go like sounds of music borne 
on the winds! His writing is beautiful in all 
its,. varieties; it is wrapt up in a rich and re- 
dundant veil of poetry, where every thing 
breathes the pure essence of genius and sensi- 
bility. How great is the folly of those who 
pretend to institute a parallel between him and 
Pacine, or any other poet, who had acted a 
conspicuous and applauded part on the crowd- 
ed theatre of public fame! Racine proves to us 
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the value of a classical education, which refines 
the impurities of the imagination, imparts to it 
all the treasures of the most gifted men in 
every age, and forms a taste that polishes the 
mind, and enables it to exert its natural ferti- 
lity in exquisite productions. u Racine, plein 
des anciena (says Geoffroy,) ne s'approprie 
leurs idees que pour les embellir; et lors me me 
qu'il imite, il est toujours inventeur." The 
productions of this great author are enveloped 
in the folds of the most voluptuous sensibility. 
Even when depicting the dreadful tumult of 
the passions, he never shocks us with naked 
exhibitions of atrocity or of demoniacal energy. 
When the tender Monime (in u Mithridate") 
resolves to strangle herself, and addresses the 
fatal instrument of death, I almost forget the 
horror of her situation, in my admiration of 
the poetry, which is a model of the most ex- 
quisite and most polished composition. 

He who admires Nature in all her wi kin ess 
and irregularities, will exclaim " Shakspeare, 
with all thy faults I love thee still!" Indeed, I 
am fully persuaded that a classical education 
would have cramped his great and original 
genius, and that instead of becoming the scribe 
of nature, he would have been a most faultless, 
elegant and polished versifyer, like Otway, and 
would not have taken a much higher flight. 
But it is not by the lulling murmurs of Zephyr 
sleeping in the ear, that the mighty tempest of 
the passions is to be awakened; louder tones 
must be found to wield that thunder, and dU 
d 2 
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rect that storm, which is* to make the blood 
pace through the veins, wring the heart with 
horror or rend it with agony. 

The plays of this author are, in my opinion, 
too excellent Tor public representation. His 
exquisite disclosures of mental feelings have 
something of the nature of confidential com- 
munications; they are too hallowed for the 
careless mob of a theatre; they are secrets 
whispered to chosen ears, to kindred and sym- 
pathizing spirits, chosen ou^^a crowd of lo- 
vers. There is a magic beaiftjlthat smiles on 
them alone, a voice which reaches the inmost 
recesses of their hearts, and which is not to be 
wafted by all the winds of heaven, but passes 
by the idle frivolous world like air, in order to 
find its way into bosoms for which it was in- 
tended. Was Juliet, was Imogen, was Desde- 
mona to be arrayed in exhibition of the mob's 
greedy gaze? Were Hamlet's loneliest moods, 
his most sacred feelings to be displayed in the 
full broad glare of the world's eye, were they 
made to feed the curiosity of the uninitiated 
vulgar? Rather than draw up the curtain that 
separated his hidden thoughts from his fellow 
>men, he would have perished in his solitary 
wretchedness; he would have held in un vio- 
lated silence his feelings and passions, which 
had been cherished for the seclusion in which 
they sprung and for their own still deep peace! 

After leaving Stratford, we passed through 
Dunstable, St. Albans (a beautiful town with 
many pretty girls,) and arrived early in the 
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evening in London, under the arch of High- 
gate, from the top of which is enjoyed a de- 
lightful view of the " wonderful metropolis." 

The scenery which attracts the eye in this 
journey, is beautiful, but not much diversified, 
and certainly not romantic. The hedges pro- 
duce an agreeable effect, particularly when 
they are sprinkled with white blossoms, and 
when the wild flowers enamel the verdant fo- 
liage. The landscape is extended and level: it 
has been compared to the ocean, whose glassy 
smoothness is only diversified by gently ele- 
vated billows. In Scotland, the view is almost 
constantly intercepted by mountainous pros- 
pects; and even those portions of Scotch ter- 
ritory which are most distinguished for fertili- 
ty and uninterrupted views, are generally 
bounded by hills of proportional size. The 
rich appearance which the English scenery de- 
rives from the 'hedges and trees with which it 
is adorned, is another peculiarity: every field 
is bounded by hedges of unshorn luxuriance, 
and the number of wild flowers, with which 
they are sprinkled, furnishes a fine contrast 
with the bleakness and sterility of the Scotch 
bye-paths. The plantations in this country are 
picturesque, but are deficient in gloomy gran- 
deur; the beauty which England derives from 
her trees can be thus explained: the fields are 
all very small, because the soil is rich; every 
field is surrounded by a few trees, placed at 
considerable intervals along .each of its sides; 
so that an immense extent of country, dressed 
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out in this fashion, has the appearance of a 
countless multitude of contiguous little or- 
chards, and the whole landscape has a charac- 
ter of smiling loveliness, which is not consist- 
ent with the melancholy grandeur of imper- 
vious forests. But, with all this richness and 
picturesque beauty, there is a want of interest, 
a certain fatiguing stillness in the English 
landscape: Scotland possesses a mighty supe- 
riority in the bold features by which her vete- 
ran visage is marked. 



LETTER XXXV. 

'Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. Cowper. 

London, July 13, 1819. 

The young American who visits London 
for the first time, paints to himself the plea- 
sures of the capital in all the voluptuous tints 
of a warm and juvenile imagination; he is fully 
convinced that it is the emporium of felicity, 
where nothing is seen but the blaze of wealth, 
and nothing is heard but merriment and flatte- 
ry, that wrap the senses in the most delicious 
reveries; and he is induced to exclaim with the 
poet: 

" Oh what a place is London! 

The soul must be forgiven, 
That in this place is undone, 

For 'tis our native Heay'ni" 
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Hut, he will soon be undeceived. He will 
find the riches of the few painfully contrasted 
with the wretchedness of thousands; that the 
pleasures of the capital are expensive and ru- 
inous, and never foil to bring in their train 
listlessness and disgust. If he walks in the 
streets he will observe the hideous display of 
misery, and vice in its native deformity; he 
will meet, at every step, those miserable wo* 
men, who drown the memory of the past, the 
frightful anticipations of the future,-^the re* 
mains of moral feeling, and the bloom of health, 
in the ocean of ebriety. Let hitti visit the cif* 
cles of capricious fashion, he will have to beat 
" the proud man's contumely," the insolent 
pretensions of superior wealth, the heartless 
ceremonies to which he will be subjected, and 
that stagnation of life and feeling which results 
from the absence of all motives to exertion. It 
is this curse of fashion, this ennui, by Which 
the justice of the Dispenser of events, has 
compensated the freaks and caprices of the 
blind goddess, in such a way, that it may be 
fairly doubted, whether upon the whole, the 
lower classes do not experience more true fe- 
licity than those whom the world calls great 
Happiness, like a pure salutary stream, flows 
always downwards to its level; fertilizing the 
humble vales, while it leaves dry those barren 
rocks, whose threatening heaps cast a frightful 
shade, or tumbling headlong down, involve the 
plain in ruins. 
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I often walk through the west end of the 
town, through its beautiful squares, its elegant 
streets, and its public edifices. The squares 
are certainly unrivalled; they have gardens in 
the centre, with walks and seats, and are sur- 
rounded by iron pallisades; no shops or ware- 
houses disfigure them', and their inhabitants 
are not bored with the noise of carts and wa- 

£ms. An equestrian statue adorns most of 
ese beautiful gardens. In the afternoon, I 
sometimes stroll through Bond street, the well 
known rendezvous of all the loungers, dandies 
and Phrynes of fashion— of pretty fellows who 
look, for all the world, like women in men's 
apparel, " things as smooth and tender as a 
girl." The street is usually so crowded with 
outrageously foppish gentry, that I pass unno- 
ticed in the crowd, although I am careful not 
to lag, as Falstaff terms it, in the rearward of 
fashion* If I can judge by the costume of the 
frequenters of Bond street, the following is the 
true dandy dress: the shirt collar making a 
half-moon over the cheek, — the neckcloth as 
stiff as buckram, the ends forming ovet the 
breast a cross, in the centre of which is a 
broach"— the coat with a high thick collar, and 
so tight about the waist that, with the aid of 
stays, the patient can scarcely breathe! — the 

Sockets of the coat so narrow that nothing can 
e put into them, except a smelling bottle!— 
the waistcoat in the shawl fashion, and only 
fastened below by the last button, in order not 
to conceal the profusion of ruffles — finally, the 
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pantaloons very wide about the hips and hang- 
ing down in folds; so that, if the dandy were a 
little sun-burnt, he would look something like 
a Turk, with his petticoatish trowsers! The 
conversation of these pretty fellows is replete 
with a feminine tales" 

"Of nnair'd shirts, catarrhs and toothach, got 
By thin-soled shoes" 

Their manners are made up of the exquisite 
airs of vulgar elegance,— but I will not waste 
my ink and paper on such insignificant crea- 
tures! 

During my walk, I observed, nailed under 
windows in various houses, escutcheons of the 
coat of arms, on a black ground, with the mot- 
to Resurgam. On inquiry, I learned that 
they were the arms of persons recently de- 
ceased, which are exposed thus till the mourn- 
ing period is over. 

I leave this resort of modish idiotism, and 
walk by the splendid mansions of noblemen 
and ministers* I raise my eyes towards them 
in succession, and endeavour to people them 
with creatures of my fancy; alas! how hideous 
these . Vperb edifices appear, when such reflec 
tions crowd on the mind! What! the fine arts 
decorate the residence of the enemies of their 
country, with all their admirable productions! 
The magnificent hotel before ihe, perhaps be- 
longs to a wretch who trampels on the liberties 
of mankind, and fattens on the spoils of wretch- 
edness! who has left to perish in loathsome 
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hospitals a multitude of poor soldiers. Those 
mansions have been cemented by the tears and 
blood of thousands; they contain those beings 
who are separated from the multitude as much 
by their heartless insensibility as by their opu- 
lence. Oh God! hast thou withdrawn thy be- 
neficent countenance from this modern Sodom! 
where man is " a pendulum 'twixt a smile and 
tear!" 

Near the splendid hotel of fashionable opu- 
lence, the poor man starves in son>e garret, or 
drags out u the lengthening chain" of his ex- 
istence in hopeless wretchedness. When that 
unhappy being awakes in the morning, to go 
through the same round of fruitless toil, he 
hears the chariot of fortune driving to the re- 
sidence of his rich neighbour, who retires to 
his bed of down fatigued with pleasure, when 
he must shake off balmy sleep, "that sweet 
forgetfulness of life" — whose Lethean influ- 
ence had for a few short hours dispelled his 
cares. 

How few instances does England afford of 
poverty bursting through the cloud of sur- 
rounding impediments, into the full blaze of 
reputation and opulence! Modest merit L there 
doomed to " blush unseen;" and all its strug- 
gles are ineffectual, unless it is brought into 
light by the gladdening ray of patronage, or by 
some unforseen. circumstance. The darling of 
prosperity never dreams of the " sea of trou- 
bles" through which the friendless child of ge- 
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aius has to wade, before the world smiles on 
his solitary labours: 

" Ah! who can tel/how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple stands afar!" 

The government, far from dispensing re- 
wards to modest worth, may be described, in 
the language of Phillips, as a sepulchre, where 
corruption sits enthroned upon the merit it has 
murdered. Talents and virtues are no recom- 
mendations to the satellites of Despotism, who 
shower their favours on their servile flatterers, 
and keep in pay the most illiterate banditti 
that ever polluted the fair fields of literature, 
under the spoliated banners of the press. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

Over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shook, bat delaj'd to strike, though oft iniok'd 

With tows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milton. 

To Dr, Caldwell. 

London, July 17, 1919. 

It is not my intention to scribble sheets full 
of observations on the numberless hospitals, 
colleges and dispensaries of this metropolis; 
every Picture of London and guide-book of 
travels describes them very minutely, I will 
content myself with some general remarks not 
usually found in the works I have alluded to. 

VOL, II. B J ^i^ 
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Almost every hospital in London is a school 
in which practice is combined with theory; 
there are also private theatres and museums in 
various parts, in which an effective system of 
instruction is in operation. The different hos- 
pitals are attended by medical men of the first 
rate eminence, who pay their daily visits, de- 
scant on the peculiarities of the various dis- 
eases, and deliver clinical lectures on the most 
interesting cases. The wards are not so spa- 
cious, nor the beds arranged so secundum artem 
as those of Paris. Each patient, on entrance, 
must have at least two shirts, whereas, in the 
French hospitals, a man may present himself 
as naked as Adam — he is provided with hos- 
pital clothes. 

In cleanliness and even elegance, the English 
hospitals yield to those of no other country; 
every thing in them presents the idea of the 
simplex munditiis. The mansions are not re- 
markable for their architectural beauty; but the 
uniform neatness and unpretending simplicity 
observable in every part, are admirably adapt- 
ed to the convenience and comfort of their un- 
happy inmates. Here the eye of the visiter is 
not disgusted with the obtrusive presence of 
those hideous beings who haunt the dwellings 
of wretchedness in some countries, (ex. g. the 
Baltimore hospital) — phantoms that wander 
over the house like perturbed spirits, mourn- 
fully clanking their chains, and frightening 
from the victim of sickness and misfortune, the 
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-gentle smiles of hope and the faint anticipa- 
tions of happiness! 

The usual time of walking the hospitals is 
noon* in Paris the visits are paid early in the 
morning, which is in all respects preferable, 
both for the pupil and the patient. The still- 
ness of the morning, the peaceable moment of 
awaking, and the silence of all the passions- 
permit reason to exert its influence with full 
liberty— the soul herself being calmed by the 
oblivious slumbers of the night, appears to re- 
vive with pure undisturbed ideas, and, pos- 
sessing all her faculties with fresh vigour, 
qeems to collect her scattered thoughts and to 
contemplate her peaceful bosom, like we gaze 
on the bottom of a clear and tranquil stream. 

One of the most objectionable regulations in 
the London hospitals, is that which obliges the 
pupil to buy a dressership, if he wishes to at- 
tend the patients himself: by this means, the 
richest students alone are enabled to learn the 
features of disease by actual observation. Ma- 
ny of these wealthy pupils are so ignorant, . 
when they commence the business of dressers, 
that they commit fatal blunders; and, as the 
old surgeons often neglect their hospital duties, 
for more lucrative practice in town, the wards 
become theatres of senseless experiments, in- 
stead of being asylums for the relief of disease. 
To use the striking language of one of the 
;most elegant of writers, 

" La, le long de ces ramparts o& g£mit le malhcur, 
Yictimes des secoun plus que de la doatanr, 
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L'ignortaee, eo coaraot, ntft n ronde botmeide, 
L'iadifflreace observe, et le batftrde decide." 

Mr. Walsh, speaking of the lectures gratis 
at the College de France, observes that they 
are attended u by persons who, from their ex- 
terior, seem to require eleemosynary contri- 
bution of another kind from that which thp 
professors bestowed." The carrabtns of the 
French lecture-rooms are extremely poor— but 
they are industrious and well-behaved. The 
English medical pupils must be in good cir- 
cumstances, otherwise they cannot pay the ex- 
orbitant prices exacted for fees, Sec. But they 
are too rich to be very studious; they buy very 
pretty libraries which they never consult, and 
very sharp scalpels which they leave to rust in 
their cases. 

The college of physicians gives licenses to 
practise. The edifice is very fine; the entrance 
is through an elegant vestibulum surmounted 
by a cupola, and terminated by a glittering 
sphere, or, as it has been jocosely termed, a 
gilded piii! The Royal College of Surgeons, in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, contains John Hunter's 
museum, and a variety of lecture-rooms. All 
inurderers who have forfeited their lives on 
the gallows, are cut up in Surgeons' HalL 
Once a year, the Hunterian oration is deliver- 
ed in this institution. I will not attempt a de- 
scription of Hunter's museum, but will con- 
tent myself with adopting the language of Sir 
Everard Home, in his interesting life of that 
great man: " In this collection, we find an at- 
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tempt to expose to view the gradations of na- 
ture, from the most simple state in which life 
is found to exist, up to the most perfect and 
most complex of the animal creation — Man 
himself." 

Bethlem Hospital is an asylum for lunatics. 
It was formerly situated in Moor-fields, and 
the design of the building was taken from the 
Tuilleries at Paris. Louis XIV. was so en- 
raged at this plaisanterie, that he ordered a 
plan of St. James's Palace to be taken for a 
temple of Cloacina, (indeed it is fit for nothing 
else!) The bedlam in Moorfields was still used 
for lunatics, after it was in a ruinous condition 
— it was so tottering and holy, that a wag 
made the following couplet on its state and 
destination: 

" The place to the purpose should suited be; 
Why so is this — for it is cracked you see!" 

The present Bethlem Hospital is in Lam- 
beth, near west square. The building is large 
and of noble architecture; it contains about two 
hundred patients. Accompanied by one of the 
physicians, to whom I had a letter, I visited 
this gloomy habitation, and noted down sever- 
al important cases, which you will find in my 
medical journal. In proceeding through the 
wards I was alternately horrified with " Mad- 
ness laughing in his ireful mood," Idiotism in 
blank stupidity, and rooted Sorrow " talking 
idly into shapes of air." But none of these 
soul-harrowing objects left such an impression 
£2 
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on my mind, as an unhappy youth whom a dis- 
appointment in love had driven to distraction. 
The girl to whom he had paid his addresses, 
really loved him, but had been forced by her 
inexorable parents to marry a rich clown; as 
soon as her husband died, she came to see her 
former lover, whom she daily visited at the 
hospital. I saw them together, and was struck 
with the singular expression of his countenance 
when she spoke to him: 

" CharmM hy her voice, th» harmonious sounds inrtde 
His clouded mini* end for a time persuade: 
Like a pleas'd infant who has newly caught 
Prom the maternal glance a gleam of thought; 
He stands enrapt the half known voice to hear, 
And starts half conscious at the falling tear/' 

A part of this asylum suffered from a fire 
several years ago. The distracted inmates of 
the building were observed standing at the 
windows looking at the destructive progress of 
the flames; they grinned that u horrible ghast- 
ly smile," which arose either from a total ig- 
norance of the calamities of mankind, or from 
misery so deep-rooted that the most terrible 
exhibitions of torment or death could no lon- 
ger frighten them. After visiting this hospi- 
tal in all its details, I spent the evening with 
a fashionable party, where I continued my ob- 
servations on insanity; although the cases were 
so common, that I did not note them in my 
medical journal! 

I next day went through the wards of the 
Lock Hospital, the object of which can be un- 
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derstood from the hint which M oliere gives 
about Pourceaugnac * 4 qui fat mis chez le me- 
Acin pour etre panse"— I should have the pen- 
-cil of the terrible Michael Angelo, who tor- 
mented his living models to catch the expres- 
sion of their passions,* in order to trace the 
lorrid effects of depravity, displayed in this 
liospital. Here the inexorable Alecto seems 
to have refined her cruelty; for she could not 
have chosen a more hideous and more barba- 
rous method of indulging her malevolence.— 
No sermon could have a more edifying effect 
on a young man, than a view of the patients in 
these Wards. The author of Entile, tells us 
that one of his friends had in vain tried every 
Otnethod to cure his son of his dissipated habits. 
At length, he resolved to take him to a hospi- 
tal of veroks. Without giving him previous 
notice, he introduced him into a room where a 
number of wretches were expiating their vices 
by a horrible mercurial treatment. At this 
Ihideous sight, the youth nearly fainted away 
3n the arms of his attendants. u Follow' your 
~rile inclinations, (cried the old gentleman to 
2iim, as he recovered from his stupor;,) you 
trill soon think yourself happy to be admitted 
into this dreadful place, where, a victim to the 
most infamous disorders, you will force your 

* Angelo, wishing to represent oar Sa? ioor in the agonies of. 
ileatb, actually crucified a poor wretch, and took a sketch of him, 
vw hilst writhing with the tortures of this cruel execution! It is said 
tliat the celebrated painter David, finished some of his best ex- 
hibitions of suffering, with his models before him excited into 
bje moat horrible expressions of agony! ! « 
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wretched father to thank heaven for your 
death." I will merely add that the young man 
reformed, and/ became an ornament to his fa- 
mily. 

I have not met with any maisons desante or 
private infirmaries in London. They are very 
common in the environs of Paris, and are, in. 
fact, nothing more or less than fashionable hos- 
pitals, kept by old disciples of fisculapius, whc i 
despair of success in the common routine oif 
practice. There are some of these establish • 
ments quite on a magnificent scale, resemblin; 5 
chateaux, pavilions, &c. Before I left Paris t 
I accompanied my friend Dr. Gondret to visit: 
one of them in the Fbg. St. Honore, kept by a , 
physician a la mode. We walked through an 
elegant garden, into a saloon adorned with ori- 
ental splendour; we were then introduced into 
the music room, and were presented to several 
beautiful Parisian ladies. Soon afterwards the 
old fat Doctor Lebeau stalked in with a meri- 
no shawl over his shoulders, whiph two or 
three girls pretended to relieve him of, but 
purposely bound him faster, till the poor man 
could scarcely breathe! Gondret now whisper- 
ed in my ear, that all the ladies in the room, 
were patients, who amused themselves every 
evening according to the doctor's prescription! 
When I observed the healthy bloom on theii: 
cheeks, and their vivacity abd good humour , 
I could not withstand the temptation of ad : 
dressing Lebeau in the following line from tli t 
" Menteur" of Corneille: 

41 Les gens que vous tuez se portent assez bien!" 
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I then turned to my friend and observed that 
the doctor was in rather a ticklish situation 
with so many pretty girls about him; for, if 
Falstaff speaks truly, " he has more flesh than 
other men, and therefore more frailty!" 

Although you do not give me much encour- 
agement to " open shop" in Baltimore, I will 
try my luck with my dear fellow-citizens on 
my return. I hope they will never make me 
regret having embraced a profession which of- 
fers but few chances of success to the young 
practitioner, and which presents no other in- 
demnity for the great sacrifices it exacts, but 
the sweet pleasures of an active philanthropy, 
I have known the man who would remain cold 
at the spectacle of nature contending with dis- . 
ease,—- whose cheek was never bedewed with 
the tear of pity, who exercises the noblest of 
professions as a "mercenary trade. That person 
has arrived at the acmrf of his hopes— he is 
rich and admired: but I would rather envy the 
poorest labourer than such a man as that. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

Qoi fait aimer lei champs fait aimer la vertu. Dklillc. 

London, July 22, 1819. 

The aspects of external nature present a 
perpetual feast to the contemplative mind. In 
the gorgeous clouds of sunset, he discerns a 
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spectacle of sublimity and grandeur— in the 
soft murmur of the rivulet an image of calm- 
ness and tranquillity— in the roaring of the 
torrent, he hears the echo of dark foreboding— 
in the developing beauties of a flower, he dis- 
cerns a picture of innocent loveliness, — and Ihe 
savage desolation of mountainous solitude, 
rouses in him 

" Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears." 

Such a person, has a wider field of enjoyment 
than other men — his feelings are excited by 
the silent works of nature, which, to all others, 
are u as a book sealed." To him the stars are 
the poetry of heaven, the rainbow the arch of 
God's promise set in the firmament. He opens 
his heart to the genial impulses, and revels 
amid the innocent beauties of simple nature. 
He retires from the repellant horrors of artifi- 
cial life, to the bower of happiness which he 
has formed for himself in the paradise of ima- 
gination. 

Richmond is said to be the most picturesque 
spot in England: to me it displays ten-fold 
charms, from the magic beauty which Fame 
sheds over the habitations of Genius, and 
which mantles so many rural retreats in this 
most luxuriant vale. The town itself is not 
very remarkable — it is situated on the declivity 
of a 4fc heaven- kissing hill," which commands a 
variety of prospect and splendour of landscape 
net to be surpassed. Immediately on the banks 
of the Thames, is the seat of the duke oi 
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Queensberry, of infamous memory; on the 
south bank is situated Putney, lately occupied 
by the chaste Mrs. Clarke, the bonne amie of 
the equally virtuous bishop of Oznaburgh — I 
walked to the summit of Richmond hill, from 
which opens to view a scene of unrivalled 
magnificence; I will refer you to the exquisite 
lines of Thomson for an idea of this splendid 
prospect. The atmosphere of this spot is pure, 
and appears to be embalmed with the exhala- 
tions from flowers which u dance in the soft 
breeze in a fairy mass." To use the beautiful 
expression of Shakspeare, u Heaven's breath 
smells wooingly here." On one side is seen a 
wood of unshorn luxuriance; on the other the 
Thames sweeping through swelling hills and 
flowering /Jells; along its shelvy bank, pictur- 
esque cottages as white as snow, stud the rich 
expanse of the vale, like stars in the galaxy — 
the prospect is diversified by rich hedges smil- 
ing under the dark foliage of frowning oaks, 
and by embowering walks enamelled with wild 
flowers: 

" Nod vide el rooodo si leggiadri rami 

Nc moss'l vento mai si verde fronde."* ' 

I crossed the Thames by an elegant bridge, 
and proceeded through the charming lawns 
which skirt the river, as far as Twickenham; I 
visited the spot consecrated to immortality by 
the genius of Pope, whose favourite grot still 

• Tbe world affords not such a charming scene 
Of gently waring trees and hedge-rows green. 
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remains* Amidst the academic retreats of this 
place, the rural abodes where poets and states- 
men spent their time u veterum libris et iner. 
tibus horis," that of Horace Walpole is distin- 
guished. Strawberry Hill was first occupied 
by Colley Gibber; it was afterwards taken by 
different noblemen as an occasional summer 
residence; till, in 1747, Horace Walpole pur- 
chased it, and displayed great taste in the em- 
bellishments of the edifice, and in the choice 
collection of paintings, antiquities, &c. with 
which he enriched it. It became the resort of 
fashion, and the emporium of literature. 
"Strawberry Hill is grown a perfect Paphos; 
it is the land of beauties," says Walpole, in a 
letter to Montague. On entering the mansion, 
the stranger is quite dazzled with the profu- 
sion of richly painted windows, screens, beau- 
tiful tracery, and the other curiosities which 
adorn this Gothic baby-house! His mind, as 
well as his house, (observes an excellent wri- 
ter,) was piled up with Dresden china, and il- 
luminated through painted glass; and we look 
upon his heart to have been little better than a 
case full of enamels, painted eggs, ambers, ca- 
meos, vases and rock-crystals! He could not 
get a plain thought oat of that cabinet of cu- 
riosities, his mind;— and he had no room for 
feeling— no place to plant it in, or leisure to 
cultivate it. His barbarity to poor Chatterton, 
("the sleepless child that perish'd in his 
prime,") and the contemptuous manner in 
which he speaks of Addison, Young, Rous- 
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seau* and other master spirits, who " have got 
the start of this majestic world,"— evince a 
sad want of feeling and dignity. His disgust- 
ing egotism is admirably depicted by the au- 
thor above quoted: If such a man had had a 
voice in the management of the flood, he would 
have suffered no creeping thing to enter the 
ark but himself; and would have floated about 
the waters for 40 days, in lonely magnificence. 
Among the curiosities of Strawberry Hill, I 
observed the inkstand of Madame de Sevigne, 

* The following imaginary Letter from the King of Prussia to 
Rousseau, was written by Horace Walpole, who circulated it 
among the literary coteries of Paris. It was one cause of the 
rupture between the Genevan philosopher and David Hume, 
who was suspected to be the writer. It is worth preserving, 
as a specimen of Walpole's accurate knowledge of the French 
language: 

" Mon CHER Jean-Jacques, 
" Vous avez renonce* & Gendve votre patrie; vous vous 6tes 
fait chasse 1 de la Suisse, pays tant vante* dans vos ecrits; la 
France vous a dlcrltl. — Venez done chez moi; j 'admire vos ta- 
lens; je m'amuse de vos reveries, qui (soit dit en passant) vous 
occupent trop long temps. II faut a la fin etre sage et heureux. 
Vous avez fait assez parler de vous par des singularity's peu con- 
venables a on veritable grand homme. Demontrez a vos enne- 
mis que vous pouvez avoir quelquefois le sens commun; cela les 
facbera, sans vous faire tort. Mes Itats vous offrent nne rttraite 
paisible; je vous veux du bien, et je vous en ferai si vous le 
trouvez bon. Mais si vous vous obstinez a rejetter mon secoors, 
attendez vouz que je ne le dirai a personne. Si vous persistez a 
vous creuser l'esprit poor de nouveaux malheurs, choisissez-les 
tels que vous voudrez. Je suis Roi. je puis vous en procurer au 
grg de vos souhaits; et ce qui surement ne vous arrivera pas vis- 
&-vis de vos ennemis, je cesserai de vous pers^ cuter, qua^d vous 
cesserez de mettre votre gloire a Pfitre. 

*« Votre bon ami, 

Frederic" 

VOL. II. F 
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on a window, the panes of which were che- 
quered, like Harlequin's coat, with all the co- 
lours of the rainbow! 

After my visit to Richmond and its envi- 
rons, I sailed to Deptford to see its dockyard, 
and then walked to Greenwich hospital, which 
contains about 2500 disabled seamen. In the 
vicinity of this magnificent edifice, is the Na- 
val Asylum, destined to the education of the 
children of the royal navy seamen. The boys 
are received at 7 years of age, and at 14, they 
are sent to sea if they choose that way of life; 
but if they are not partial to the " navim jac- 
tantibus austris," they are bound apprentices 
to different trades. 

The prospect from the Observatory and the 
one tree hill is very fine. The projection is so 
bold (says a popular writer,^ that you do not 
look down upon a gradually falling slope or 
flat enclosures, but at once upon the tops of 
branching trees, which grow in knots and 
clumps out of deep hollows and embrowning 
dells. The cattle feeding on the lawns, which 
appear in breaks among them, seem moving in 
a region of fairy land. A thousand natural 
openings among the branches of the trees 
break upon little picturesque views of the 
swelling turf, which, when illumined by the 
sun, have an effect, pleasing beyond the power 
of fancy to exhibit. This is the foreground of 
the landscape; a little further, the eye falls on 
the noble hospital in the midst of an amphi- 
theatre of wood; then the two reaches of the 
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river make that beautiful serpentine which 
forms the Isle of Dogs, and presents the float- 
ing commerce of the Thames. 

The " rural life" in England has been lav- 
ishly Aiaunted by poets, and eulogized by pro* 
sera who took their ideas, not from what they 
saw, but from the inflated descriptions of bards; 
without reflecting on the Horatian privilege 
given to the tuneful tribe. Our countryman, 
Irving, outstrips the warmest enthusiasts of 
England, in his nauseous panegyrics of the 
" fast anchored islej" indeed, one cannot help 
observing that he is more of a John Bull than 
an American in his politics and feelings. En- . 
glish scenery is too monotonously pretty to 
give pleasure to the real admirer of Nature- 
it is not unlike the style of the Sketch Book, 
which is sometimes u loathsome in its own de- 
liciousness 9 ' — To believe Irving, the English 
have studied nature intently, and discover an 
exquisite sense of her beautiful forms and har- 
monious combinations; all the labourers, milk- 
maids, &c. are perfect Arcadians; the rudest 
habitation is a little paradise, and so on. Now, 
if he had been a little more sincere, he would 
have said that the nobility and gentry indeed 
have it in their power to enjoy in the country 
" all that beauty all that wealth can give" — 
but that the lower classes of the rural popula- 
tion are any thing but independent or happy. 
No where have the rich so many enjoyments, 
no where have the ambitious so fair a field, no 
where has fashion so despotic a sway as in 
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England: but the helots are overlooked; the 
multitude equally " noble in reason," eqifally 
u infinite in faculties," equally made for im- 
mortality—are sacrificed, body and soul, to the 
destructive caprices of the " curled darlings" 
of the country. The peasants sweat and toil, 
in order to add to the pleasures of a race of 
fox-hunters; their own little property is ground 
with taxes — the air they breathe*— the windows 
which let in the light of heaven into their poor 
cabins— the food that nourishes them, and 
the physic that kills them* — all are heavily 
taxed.— In our dear country, the laws are hu- 
mane, the taxes are scarcely felt — no tithes, 
sinecures and standing armies exist, and every 
peasant cultivates his own little " modus agri:" 

" It ii his own he sees; bis master's eye 
Peers not about, some secret fault to spy; 
Nor roice were is there, nor censure known, 
Hope, profit, pleasure— they are all his own." 

The earth expands her fruitful bosom, and 
lavishes treasures among those happy people 
who cultivate it for themselves. She seems to 
smile and be enlivened at the sweet aspect of 
liberty. On the contrary, the melancholy ru- 
ins, the weeds and brambles that cover a de- 
sert country, proclaim from afar that it is un- 

* The dying Englishman, pouring oat his medicine, which has 
paid 7 per cent, into a spoon which has paid 15 per cent., flings 

himself back upon his chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent. 

makes his will upon an Bd. stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary, who has paid a license of 100/. for the privilege of 
putting him to death! ! Ed. Rev. 1820. 
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der the tyranny of an absent lord, and that it 
yields grudgingly a scanty produce to slaves 
who reap no advantage from it. 

The grim phantom of Taxation does not 
haunt our dwellings, or dispel the pleasures of 
our harvest festivals, or guard the door of our 
manufactories, with his herd of dungeon vil- 
lains; our citizens can walk in the streets with- 
out fear of being pressed on board of govern- 
ment ships, and our liberty is not at the mercy 
of ministers or mobs. The following brilliant 
effusion of Curran, may be as truly applied to 
America, as it was erroneously to Britain — by 
substituting the former for the latter, with 
what grace would it not have come from the 
mouth of an American orator! u I speak in the 
spirit of our law, which makes liberty com- 
mensurate with, and inseparable from the 
American soil, — which proclaims, even to the 
stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon American earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and conse- 
crated by the genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion! No matter in what language his doom 
may have been pronounced; no matter what 
complexion incompatible with freedom, an 
Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
him; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down; no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been de- 
voted upon the altar of slavery; the first mo- 
ment he touches the sacred soil of America, 
the altar and the god sink together in the '*«■»• 
r 2 
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his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; his 
body swells beyond the measure of his chains, 
that burst from around him, and he stands re- 
deemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the 
irresistible genius of Universal Emancipation!" 
Whatever natural beauties England possess- 
es, are surpassed by our country, so various in 
soil, climate and surface. Like Scotland and 
Switzerland, " it is the land of the mountain 
and the flood;" in the south it is warmed with 
an ever smiling sun; in the north, the air is 
bracing to the nerves, and nature appears with 
all the sublime and glorious scenery which, in 
some countries, has ever been enthusiastically 
admired. The most beautiful " scattered lo- 
vers of the feathered kind," the most remarka- 
ble productions of prodigal nature seem to 
have chosen our " liberal air" and soil, to sport 
in dalliance. Where, in England, or in any 
other country, will you find, for instance, 

" The winglet of the fairy hamming bird 
Like atoms of the rainbow flattering round?" 

But why give further proofs of the vast supe- 
riority of America? Even her enemies are 
aware of her unrivalled magnificence, her mo- 
ral and intellectual energy, her wisdom in 
peace and valour in war — they are conscious 
that England would shrink from all compari- 
son with her — but they are afraid to let the 
world know their thoughts — like the devils, 
" they believe and tremble." 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Oh, what is intellect? a strange, strange web — 
How bright the embroidery — but how dark the woof! 

FAUSTUS. 

London y July 29, 1819. 

1 believe there are few persons who will 
deny that the English are as intelligent a peo- 
ple as any in the world: their skill in the me- 
chanic arts — their eminence in every branch of 
learning — their deliberative assemblies, ill us-' 
trated by such a constellation of able states- 
men and men of genius — the number of great 
men in the varied walks of literature, jurispru- 
dence and philosophy, who have poured from 
their hyperborian regions, a stream of light * 
upon Britain and upon Europe — have been ce- 
lebrated by every impartial traveller who has 
dwelt among them. However, Addison him- 
self has acknowledged that his countrymen do 
not, in general, possess the vivid imagination, 
the keenness of feeling, and the enthusiastic 
ardour of their Gallic neighbours: they perfect 
what the French have invented, and they im- 
prove upon their more vivid conceptions. They 
are more remarkable for the exercise of their 
intellectual powers, than influenced by appeals 
to the imagination or the heart — and they are 
sooner moved by cold logic than by splendid 
bursts of oratory — convinced that 



" the mind untaught 



Is a dark waste where fiends and tempest* howl"- 
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they correct their rugged mental soil by labo- 
rious cultivation. If the learning of the peo- 
ple, in general, be not profound, it is spread 
over a wide surface. The demand for literary 
commodities, which require neithtr deep eru- 
dition nor vigorous genius, increases the num- 
ber of authors in proportion to the moderate 
qualifications that are necessary— Poets and 
politicians, essayists and novelists of all com- 
plexions and dispositions, are ready to please 
the palate, however refined or however filthy. 
Some, like Lismahago, deal out u a pack of 
knowledge, made up of the remains of rari- 
ties; 9 ! others, like count Fathom, u know every 
language," even Scotch! and make a livelihood, 
• by implanting foreign literature into English 
soil. — Of the posts, some are of the mystic 
tribe, and dash their Hippocrene with too large 
infusions of Lake water; — others " sup full of 
horrors, 9 ' deal in demoniacal sublimity, and 
seem to " wield that infernal fire which blasts 
and overthrows all things," with the horrid 
fulminations of misanthropy and the darkest 
revenge; but they often dilute their strong con- 
ceptions with a flood of oppressive verbosity! 
—the lowest order in the tuneful choir, arc 
those who deal in metaphysical sensibility, 
hobbling versification and babyish simplicity; 
who tell long stories of old beggar women, 
ragged children sitting on hedges, tender- 
hearted gypsies, and stuff a quarto with such 
adventures, all detailed with the most unmer- 
ciful prolixity. Of these numerous writers 
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some "pillent des phrases a droite et & 
gauche," and take refuge from the charge of 
plagiarism in utter oblivion; others aspire to 
the merit of originality, and as they are natu- 
rally freed from the salutary restraints by 
which wit is kept within due limits, they be- 
come outrageously original! 

At the close of every term, the Universities 
let loose a shoal of travellers over this country 
and the continent. The humblest of these ram- 
ble over Wales or the Isle of Wight, others 
explore the blasted heaths and the majestic 
scenery of the " Land o' Cakes," others scram- 
ble through the Irish bogs; the u favoured 
few' 9 make an expedition to the continent, re- 
turn home and publish their journals. There 
has been such a number of English idlers 
poured forth over the face of Europe, and they 
have related whatever they saw, heard or in- 
vented, with so much variety of style, that they 
have left nothing new to be said or sung from 
the Niemen to the Tiber. The trade is now 
overstocked with travels, tours, walks and 
journals, presented in every form, and suited 
to all humours — picturesque, sentimental, agri- 
cultural and evangelical! Many of these wan- 
derers think that they come home well ac- 
quainted with France and Italy, if they have 
brought with them pictures and antiquities 
purchased at a high price — and take au pied de 
la lettre ail the stories Italian wags tell them 
about the old age of the vases, coins and bro- 
ken nosed busts which they sell. This culli- 
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bUity has been well satirized by Voltaire, in 
the following lines:— 

11 Parfait Anglais, royegeant sans desseio, 
Achetant cher de moderne$ % antiquei, 
Regardant toot a?ec uo air hantain, 
Et mepriiant lea tainti et lean leliqvet" 

In London, among other numberless socie- 
ties, clubs, meetings, &c. there is a Travellers' 
Society, into which no person is admitted who 
has not been at least to Rome; the discussions 
at the meetings of these ramblers do not, (I 
am informed^ turn on the government, man- 
ners and institutions of the different countries 
they have visited— but on the battered medals, 
noseless heads, and bruised Priapi they have 
met with in Herculaneum and other places! 

M. Say observes that the British taste for 
the Arts has been gradually corrupted, in con- 
sequence of their long exclusion from the clas- 
sical ground of Europe; that, for this reason, 
their vases, candelabras and furniture have 
neither neatness, lightness nor elegance — that 
they have fallen back into a Gothic and un- 
meaning taste of heavy and complicated orna- 
ments. If a stranger walk into Westminster 
Abbey, or St. Paul's church, he will be sur- 
prised and disgusted at the costumes of the 
statues, most of them being clothed in Greek 
or Roman dresses. How ridiculous is it to re- 
present an admiral on the quarter-deck (for in- 
stance,) his head covered with a tremendous 
wig, his shoulders wrapt in a Roman toga, and 
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his legs clothe*! with a pair of breeches! The 
ancients did very well to wear their togas or 
pretextas, since they were the fashion of the 
day-— but what has a modern to do with them? 
What idea can posterity have of our costume, 
if we leave them statues dressed a la Romaine? 
The English were never much esteemed for 
their taste for the. fine arts. In painting/ they 
are far below the famous schools of Italy and 
France. To judge of their taste for this ele- 
gant accomplishment, one need only examine 
the exposition at the Royal Academy this year 
— few of the paintings are excellent, and the 
walls are lined with much wretched trash. 
But although the British possess few works of 
their own, worthy of the envy of foreigners, 
their rapacity, (after a long exclusion from the 
seat of the arts) supplied the deficiency, by 
carrying off the works of foreign masters. The 
British gallery in Pall Mall contains a valua- 
ble collection of Italian, Flemish and French 
paintings; as no person, more than myself, 

" Admires the painter's magic skill, 

Who shows me that which I shall ntver see, 

Conveys a distant country into mine, 

And throws Italian light on English walls." 

I was a frequent visiter to this gallery; where 
I feasted my eyes on the beautiful exhibitions 
of the glowing warmth of Rubens, the sweet 

* Id the Edinburgh Review for August, 1820, there is an ex- 
cellent dissertation on the question whether a taste for painting 
be congenial to England. 
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delicacy of Guido, the beautiful colouring and 
striking delineations of Claude, and the keen 
satire of Teniers. In the private collection of 
Mr, Hope, (son-in law to the archbishop of 
Tuatn,) there are many celebrated paintings of 
Raphael, Tintoretto, Titian and Poussin. Hope 
is extremely rich, and devotes a great part of 
his fortune to the indulgence of his prurigo 
picturarum, which is somewhat better than the 
true British taste for hounds and horses! 

A few days ago I paid a visit to Oxford. — 
This city is truly magnificent, and the streets 
are the cleanest in England. The University 
is a corporate body; the highest officer in the 
corporation is the chancellor, who is always a 
distinguished nobleman and a member of the 
University. Lord Grenville now holds that 
high station. This venerable institution has 
existed from the commencement of the English 
monarchy, and has been gradually strengthen- 
ed into its present splendour by the munifi- 
cence of successive generations of kings and 
nobles. 

u The schools of Oxford and Cambridge, 
(observes the elegant Gibbon,) were founded 
in a dark age of false and barbarous science; 
and they are still tainted with the vices of their 
origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted 
to the education of priests and monks; and the 
government still remains in the hands of the 
clergy, an order of men whose manners are 
remote from the present world, and whose 
eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy « 
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The legal incorporation of these societies by 
the charters of popes and kings, had given 
them a monopoly of the public instruction; and 
the spirit of monopolists is narrow, lazy and 
oppressive.— -We may scarcely hope that any 
reformation will be a voluntary act; and so 
deeply are they rooted in law and prejudice, 
that even the omnipotence of Parliament would 
shrink from an inquiry into the state and abu- 
ses of the two Universities." 

The University is composed of 20 colleges, 
dispersed in various parts of the city, at short 
distances from each other. The dress of the 
members of the corporation and of the students 
is different, according to the grade or rank of 
the person. I do not intend detailing the cu- 
riosities of the numerous colleges. That of 
Christ Church takes the lead of all the others. 
This college was endowed and built at the ex- 
pense of Cardinal Wolsey. In the chapel is 
the superb shrine of St. Frideswide, done with 
fantastic figures exquisitely wrought. The 
walks on the banks of the Cherwell belonging 
to Magdalen College, possess great amenity. 
The shade they afford, the variety of objects 
they command, the stream along whose differ- 
ent branches they wind, and the charming pro- 
menade called Addison's Walk,*— compose a 
most delightful academic retreat. 

The Bodleian Library is enriched with a 
noble collection of classical works, illuminated 
MS., &c. for the use of all the colleges: I 
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amused myself for a couple of hours in this 
library, 

" Whose gloomy aisles and beading shelves contain 
For moral hunger food, and cares tor moral pain." 

The silence and order which prevailed, recall- 
ed to my recollection the Royal Biblioth£que 
at Paris-— only the librarian did not display 
quite so much liberality and politeness as the 
stranger meets with in the Parisian receptacles 
of learning. 

The Picture Gallery contains, among a va- 
riety of trash, some fine paintings, viz. copies 
of Raphael's 7 cartoons by Thornhill, and the 
Athens School by Julio Romano. The new 
College only receives students from the Win- 
chester school. A delightful pleasure ground 
is attached to it, in which is the famous walk 
of matrimonial trees, so called because they 
are connected together by the branches of one 
tree being ingrafted in the body of the other. 

The expenses of a University education are 
so enormous, that none but those blessed with 
a competent fortune can hope to enjoy its ad- 
vantages; every one knows the hardships that 
poor Henry Kirfce White endured, in order to 
go through the collegiate courses. The mag- 
nificence of the different colleges must infuse 
some of its noble spirit into the humblest be- 
ing whose mind is cultivated within their 
walls. The student is lodged in a palace; and 
when he walks abroad, his eyes are fed on 
every side, (says the author of u Peter's Let- 
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ters,") with the most splendid assemblages of 
architectural pomp and majesty which Great 
Britain can display. Here the memory of 
kings and heroes, and saints and martyrs, are 
mingled for ever with those of poets and phi- 
losophers; and the spirit of the place walks vi- 
sible, shedding all around one calm and lofty 
influence, alike refreshing to the affections and 
to the ; intellect — an influence which blends to- 
gether, in indissoluble union, all the finest ele- 
ments of patriotism and loyalty and religion! 

The Radcliffe- Library is one of the most 
splendid ornaments of Oxford. It was built 
according to the directions left by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe in his' will— 40,000/. were consumed in 
the building, which is a superb rotunda in. the 
temple style. Among the ornaments are a 
couple of Roman candlesticks, found at Tivoli 
in the ruins of the emperor Adrian's palace. 
The books of this library chiefly refer to the 
various branches of medical philosophy. In 
1814. the Prince Regent, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the King of Prussia, the Duke of York,. 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, and a splendid party 
of 200, honoured the Radcliffe library with 
their presence. A magnificent dinner was pre- 
pared for the royal visiters in the grand hall* 
the surrounding gallery being reserved for the 
44 profanum vulgus." LL. A A. RR and II. 
afterwards entered the theatre of the Univer- 
sity, which is a very fine edifice. It was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren in his best style, be- 
ing' imitated from the famous amphitheatre of 
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Marcellus at Rone— it contains 3500 persons. 
Madame Catalani, who was of the royal party, 
said that she never sang in a house, better cal- 
culated for the display of the voice. The ceil* 
ing has the appearance of painted canvas 
stretched over gilded cordage. 

On the 14th June, 1814, degrees of M. A. 
were presented to the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, Metternich, Blucher and 
others equally deserving. This is intolerable. 
" Let painted Flattery hide her serpent train 
in flowers;" but it is kissing the very toe of 
loyalty to give the rewards of learning to emi» 
nent ignorance. Crtdite potteii! Oxford, which 
stripped Locke of a studentship, and Johnson 
of a degree/ has bestowed its honours on that 
ignorant, sanguinary Goth, Blucher! 

As I walked through die different lecture 
rooms, I often thought of St. Mary's CeMege, 
Baltimore, " where once my careless childhood 
stray'd, a stranger yet to pain." I contrasted 
the awful grandeur and solemn pomp of this 

* The gates of the University were shut against the celebrated 
&bbon, because be turned Roman Catholic; he afterwards 
emerged from superstition to infidelity! — " To the University of 
Oxford i acknowledge no obligation; and she will as cheerfully 
renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her for a mo- 
ther. I spent 14 months at Magdalen College; they proud ike 
14 montht the mott idle and tmprqfitMe of my whole ttfe; the rea- 
der will pronounce between the school and the scholar; but I can* 
not affect to believe that Nature had disqualified me for all lite- 
rary pursuits. Io my 16th year, 1 was not devoid of capacity or 
application; even my childish reading had displayed an early, 
though blind propensity for books; and the shallow fluid might 
have been taught to flow in a deep channel and a clear stream." 
Gubov's Memoin of He Life and Writings. 
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royal University, with the charming simplici- 
ty, order and regularity of my Alma Mater; 
and I remembered with regret, 

" The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light 
That fly th 1 approach of morn," 

Which gave me such pure, unclouded happi- 
ness in the excellent institution of St. Mary's. 
Then I glided down the unruffled stream of 
life, regardless of the sweeping whirlwind 
" that hush'd in grim repose, expects his even- 
ing prey." But, since I have acquired, by sad 
experience, a knowledge of mankind, my heart 
has gradually estranged itself from the frivo- 
lous world around me. As I elbow my way 
through the crowded vale of existence, I shall 
brood over my sorrows in independent loneli- 
ness; and if my strength sink beneath the load 
of misery, I shall never have recourse to my 
cold-blooded neighbour for assistance — I shall 
sink without his hypocritical condolence. For 
my part (says H. K. White,) I believe my dog 
is as sincere a friend as any I possess: and 
when I shall receive that summons which may 
not now be far distant, he will whine a funeral 
requiem over my grave, more piteously than 
all the hired mourners of Christendom. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

When tbtll the deadly hate of faction ceaie, 
If every peevish, moody malecontent 
Shall tet the senseless rabble in an uproar, 
Fright then with dangers, and perplex their brain, 
Each day, with tone fantastic giddy change? 

Jatu Short. 

To John D 

London, August 8, 1819. 

I was lately present at the Smithfield Re- 
form meeting, which had been announced for 
a long time by placards, hgnd bills, &c. At 
poon, I got a seat at a window which overlook- 
ed the large square of Smithfield. Twenty 
thousand, persons were already assembled. 
Some of them sauntered up and down, watch- 
ing for the approach of the ambulating hustings; 
others placed themselves on the sheep-pens, 
lamp-posts and stalls, to be gratified with the 
sight of the orators. The light-fingered gentry 
were busily engaged in turning the patriotism 
or curiosity of their neighbours to the best ad- 
vantage; I left my valuables at home, for fear 
of a visit, or rather visitation, from these ama- 
teurs of other people's property— -and it was 
well for me that I did so, for in the very- room 
in which I was stationed, a fellow was aetected 
in an attempt to find what o'clock it was by his 
neighbour's watch! 

About one P. M., the orators were safely 
lodged on the hustings. Hunt came forward 
amidst the salvos of reiterated plaudits, and 
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addressed the assembled multitude in a long 
speech, in which he developed the principles 
of Radical Reform, and explained 

" How tyrant's Mood o'er nony * region wide, 
Rolls to a thousand thrones its execrable tide." 

The sea of upturned feces bent their eyes on 
the hustings as a common centre. Flags waved 
from the scaffold with appropriate inscriptions; 
one, of a blood*redhue, bore the words Liber- 
ty or Death! " The contemptible reptile 
(cried Hunt,) who would not subscribe to that 
sentiment, ought to live a slave and die unla- 
mented." Afterwards, one Gast came forward, 
and read a string of resolutions, which were 
unanimously carried* 

It is not my intention to detail die various 
speechifying of the patriots, nor the letters to 
and from Lord Sidmouth, nor the quiet arrest 
of parson -Harrison, by a posse of constables, 
nor the ironical vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor for his anxiety about the public safety 
during the meeting. Under the window from 
which I viewed the events of that day, whieh 
was so "big with the fete of Gato and of 
Rome"— -a ragged . orator began to spout ore 
rotundo. After having dried his mouth with 
bawling, he retired to a grog-shop to " whet 
his whistle," and then re-appeared under my 
window, where he attracted an immense crowd. 
He began by stating that the taxes and bo- 
rough-mongers had reduced him to his present 
state of misery— Jus wife and children starv- 

J~ a. 
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ing — himself without clothes or food. On this, 
a shower of sixpences fell about him from the 
tavern windows. He appeared to acquire new 
powers from this addition to his pockets — he 
railed away, very heartily, against all the Lords 
spiritual and temporal — and even quoted Ci- 
cero! at least he lugged his name in, to vouch 
for some of his assertions. He was interrupted 
by repeated cheering, and was at length car- 
ried off in triumph on the shoulders of his rag- 
ged admirers! 

Seeing bills stuck up at the corners of the 
streets, announcing a singular debate, I resolv- 
ed to spend the following evening in listening 
to the eccentric harangues which were promis- 
ed. The debating room was a filthy garret in 
a narrow street near Soho Square. The ques- 
tion to be discussed was " whether, in the pre- 
sent depressed state of the country, it were 
not better to submit to a foreign yoke, rather 
than bear the chains" of ministerial tyranny — 
and what foreign nation would be preferable?" 
The debate was opened by an ancient youth, 
who announced that he was not an Englishman, 
but had long been a resident in this country. 
He did not directly inform us where he had 
been born — but from his calling the Russians 
a pack of " barbarous rascals"— the Germans 
a set of " mongrel wretches," and bestowing 
similar terms of endearment on every nation 
in Europe except France, and from his Gas- 
con accent, and his preferring the French yoke 
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to any other, he soon " let the cat out of the 
bag!" 

His speech was really a curiosity; for it was 
the very froth of jacobinism. He said, that 
Englishmen were ground with taxes to sup* 
port a standing army, who were trained to 
shoot them like dogs. The fast-anchored isle, 
he observed, presented a formidable appear- 
ance on a superficial view— but it was uke a 
beautiful apple—rotten at the heart. "The 
centre is always weakened, if the circumfo? 
rence be too much dilated— you have posses- 
sions in every part of the world, and you are 
weak and miserable at home." He finished 
his rhapsody by gravely proposing the yoke of 
France. " Ah! ye dogs! (cried he % ) you well 
remember the amiable French lasses, their 
wines and frui w-you have left bastards enough 
among them to fix your affections there for 
ever!" 

A venerable Nestor rose to answer this ora- 
tion— but the stink of the garret became so of- 
fensive, that I had to hold my nose, and es- 
cape down the ladder for fear of suffocation; 
however, in spite of the villainous smell, I was 
really much diverted with this display of po- 
pular oratory. 

One of the most singular dramatic entertain- 
ments which I have witnessed in London, was 
" Mr. Mathews at Home," a species of the- 
atrical amusement for which I have seen no 
parallel. Mathews related his trip to Paris, 
depicted the various characters he met with, 
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and described the amusements of the French 
capital, in a vein of humour, with a vis comica, 
which I would have thought beyond the reach 
of human power. Nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary than that one man should entertain a 
large audience, for several hours, by his mi- 
micry alone— and that he should give the illu- 
sion of theatrical representation to the exertion 
of his own individual labours! His description 
of the sea-sickness of his fellow-passengers 
across the channel, is highly diverting. In the 
Diligence scene he personates 7 different cha- 
racters, and changes his dress, appearance and 
tone of voice with astonishing rapidity. His 
entrance into the great city by the Forte St. 
Denys (" the beautiful triumphal arch to a de- 
vilish ugly street,") is painted with equal gaye- 
ty. The account which he gives of the violent 
prejudices of John Bull against Prance, and of 
the means which his countrymen take to see 
Paris u in as short a time as possible," would 
have excited the risible muscles of Heraclitus 
himself! Although nothing is so lugubrious as 
the Catacombs, Mathews makes us laugh even 
in this region of horrors: with the design of 
ridiculing Dr. Gall, he travesties himself into 
an old, dirty German pedagogue, and gives a 
lecture on the bumps on the scull to the great 
merriment of the audience. One of the most 
diverting of his dramatis personse is a nasty, 
snuffy old Scotch woman, into whose hideous 
form and features he transforms himself, after 
stooping under his table for a few moments; 
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he imitates the outlandish Scotch dialect, in all 
its original horrorsl 

Mathews is a perfect master of the French 
language; so that his imitations of Talma, and 
his singing of the vandevilles and opera songs 
are excellent; however, I think he might have 
omitted his caricature of the French Roscius 
in one of his declamations — for such a man is 
beyond the reach of ridicule. On the whole, 
the exquisite mimicry of this " fellow of infi- 
nite jest,"— the rapidity with which he chan- 
ges his dress and countenance, and the perfec- 
tion with which he u suits the action to the 
word and the word to the. action,' 9 render it a 
very agreeable recreation to spend an evening 
with u Mathews at Home." 

Of the different players on the London 
boards, Miss O'Neill is my favourite. She is 
young and rather handsome; Her voice acts 
like the sweetest music on the ear; it is exqui- 
sitely pathetic, and it reaches the inmost re- 
cesses of the soul. Even in the wanton play* 
fulness of the lover, there is something inimi- 
tably touching in the tones of 

" Her voice, that, even in its mirthful mood, 
Hath often made me wish to tarn away and weep." 

COLERIDGB. 

In the soft language of persuasion, the dignity 
of conscious innocence, the expression of re- 
morse, and the horror of despair, Miss O'Neill 
exhibits all her powers. With a figure that 
would grace any court, or shine upon any 
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stage, the usually makes her appearance, with 
the most unconscious ease and gracefulness. I 
have seen her fine countenance enlightened by 
the fire of genius, and shaded by the exquisite 
touches of sensibility; but all this is merely 
called forth by the occasion, and vanishes be- 
fore it is noticed by half the audience. The 
defects of this actress are such as are insepara- 
ble from the English stage. The refined critics 
have evinced their displeasure at the cru 
HoujfcS) convulsive hiccups, and other signs of 
bad taste, with which Miss O. occasionally in- 
dulges her audience, when she is in the ravings . 
of despair. 

The splendid costume and equipage of die 
Persian ambassador, and the hope of seeing 
his fair Circassian, attract immense crowds to 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens— -and, it 
being aimdhnced some days ago that his excel- 
lency would visit Drury Lame, the doors of 
the theatre were blocked up at an early hour, 
and the concourse of spectators prevented all 
possibility of getting a seat, unless after wait- 
ing patiently for a couple of hours. In the 
middle of the first act the oriental stranger 
was discovered; every eve was turned towards 
Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan — and the fashiona- 
ble Aspasias had an opportunity of knowing, 
{like the contemporaries of Montesquieu,) 
"comment on peut etre Persan"— The fair 
Circassian has been visited by many of the no- 
Mitry and gentry—although it be a problem 
tthcther the Asian beauty be the wife, mistress 
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or servant of the ambassador! Some sly insi- 
nuations were thrown out in the radical papers, 
that the fair stranger was destined as a present 
to the Prince Regent or one of the Royal 
Dukes; but at the Prince's age, " the heigh- 
day of the blood is tame." At all events, some 
queer stories are told about him and a certain 
dame at Brighton, who is " fat, fair and forty! 19 



LETTER XL. 

Je boii Peau It plus salntaire, et par le plus beau temps, et 
dans le plus beau lien, et avec la plat jolie eompagnie qu'on 
pause foahftifer. Mad, <fe Sinews! 

Bath y June 28, 1820. 

I arrived here last week, in my way from 
Paris to 'Liverpool, where I will probably em- 
bark for New York or Philadelphia. If there 
are no vessels to my liking at Liverpool, I will 
take coach for London, where I will spend a 
month or six weeks longer, previous to taking 
my final leave of the shores of Albion. 

Bath is a very beautiful city. It is built of 
free-stone of a fine cream colour, and contains 
several public buildings which would be an or- 
nament to any metropolis. The square is spa* 
cious and airy— but the avenues from it are 
very narrow and filthy. The circus has been 
so minutely described by the splenetic Bram- 
ble, (who compares it to Vespasian's amphi- 
theatre turned outside in!) that I will say-no- 

vol, ii. h 
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thing about it* There are three beautiful rows 
of buildings that u look like so many enchant- 
ed castles raised on hanging terraces/' Indeed, 
the whole town has' such a regular, novel and 
highly finished appearance, that it looks as if 
it had been cast in a mould all at once. The 
shops are as splendid as those in the Passage 
des Panoramas— they are stored with wealth 
and luxury, and with a magnificent assortment 
of very pretty and very useless things, which 
were made (like Peter Pindar's razors,) to 
selU 

This city is a sort of a great monastery, in- 
habited by people, not quite so religious, but 
equally as idle, as the inmates of convents. — 
There appear to be no occupations of any sort, 
except that of killing time, which, in my opi- 
nion, is a travail deforcat.* - I do not think it 
is half so agreeable a summer resort as our 
York springs, where the charms of nature are 
combined with all the luxuries of art. With 
what pleasure I used to stroll along the Lovers' 
Walk early in the morning, and then return to 
the spring, where the invalid, the healthy, 
young, and old, assemble nearthe fountain, and 
partake of its wholesome fluid, which whets 
their appetites for the copious repast preparing 
in the hall. 

The pump-room at Bath is thronged, early 
in the morning, with a motley crew, like that 
which resorts to the spectacles gratis at Paris; 

• A weariness beyond what asses feel, 

That tread the circuit of the cistern wheel. Co wjj», 
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and right under its windows is the king's bath, 
where patients of all degrees and complexions 
plump up to the neck. Bramble suspected that 
the water drinkers swallowed the regurgitation 
from the bath, charged with all the scourings 
from rotten carcases. As the private bagnio 
is supplied from springs draining from an old 
burying-ground, its water is little better than 
a tincture of " dead men's rattling bones"— so 
that, to use the cynic's language, we drink the 
decoction of living bodies in the pump-room, 
and swallow the strainings of rotten bones and 
carcases at the private bath! To complete 
Bramble's vexation, on the subject of water, 
the scanty supply from the hill is collected in 
an open basin in the circuft, liable to be defiled 
with dead dogs, cats, rats, and every species 
of nastiness, which the rascally populace may 
throw into it, from mere wantonness and bru- 
tality! 

Mrs. Montague has some very lively re- 
marks on Bath, in her entertaining Letters. 
44 1 hear, every day of people's pumping their 
arms or legs for the rheumatism; but the 
pumping for wit is one of the hardest and most 
fruitless labours in the world. I should be glad 
to send you some news; but all the news of the 
place would be like the bills of mortality; pal- 
sy, four; gout, six; fever, one, &c. &c. We 
hear of nothing but, Mr. Such-a-one is not 
abroad to-day. Oh! no', says another, poor 
gentleman, he died this morning. Then an- 
other cries: 4 my party was made for quadrille 
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to-night; but one of the gentlemen has had a 
second stroke of the palsy, and cannot come 
out,' &c. 

As Bath is the very focus of fashion, as well 
as the temple of Hygeia, every mushroom of 
fortune, and all sorts of adventurers resort to 
it as to a common mart— 

"Tut ■baric ii (ben 
And the ihait'i prey; the ■pendthrift and the leech 
That tocks him"— 

It is a vast masquerade, in which a man of 
stratagem may wear a thousand different dis- 
guises, without danger of detection. Impudent 
swindlers daily play tricks equal to any of 
those related of count Fathom or Guzman d' 
Alfarache; tender-hearted heiresses frequendy 
take an airing from this place to Gretna-Green, 
with soi-disant baronets, who are barren of 
every thing but unblushing faces and captivat- 
ing manners! To me, who have no great for- 
tune to be cozened out of, and no desire to 
live on the folly of others, Bath affords a co- 
pious field for observation— and, as you know 
that I have always been " a fisher of men," I 
am here quite in my element. 

The pump-room and other resorts are well 
stocked with gentlemen of the faculty , who 
live very comfortably on the vapours and 
u thick-coming fancies" of the fashionable in- 
valids. These sagacious uEsculapians are in- 
imitably described in Peregrine Piekle^ as a 
44 class of animals who live in this place, like 
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so many ravens hovering about a carcase, and 
even ply for employment, like scullions at 
Hungerford stairs! By their connection with 
apothecaries and nurses, they are informed of 
all the private occurrences in each family, and 
are therefore enabled to gratify the rancour of 
malice, amuse the spleen of peevish indisposi- 
tion, ana entertain the eagerness of impertinent 
curiosity." 

In Lord Lyttleton's Letters, we find a very 
pleasant picture of the " animated cadavers" at 
the public breakfast, and of the " groups of 
hectic spectres engaged in cotillions" at the 
Hot Wells. a As I approached to ta3te the 
waters, (says his Lordship,) I was fanned by 
the foetid breath of gasping consumptions, 
Qtunned with expiring coughs, and suffocated 
with the effluvia of ulcerated lungs. Such a 
living Golgotha never entered into my concep- 
tions; and I could not but look upon the stu- 
pendous rocks, that rise in rude magnificence 
round the place, as the wide-spreading jaws 
of an universal sepulchre!" 

The ball rooms at Bath are spacious, ele- 
gant, and splendidly lighted up with chande- 
liers and Argyle's lamps. They are generally 
crammed with people who, whatever be their 
rank in public estimation, are all dressed in the 
ne plus ultra of fashion. But there is no Beau 
Nash to curb or refine the caprices of mode, 
no Quin to " set the table in a roar," and no 
Dr. L — — n to descant on the benefits of stink! 
To make up for this defect, there are enough 
h2 
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of original characters to satisfy the stoutest 
appetite for humour. Beau Nash was formerly 
the dictator of fashion at Bath. No person 
dared to dispute the validity of his title, or to 
disobey his injunctions, however rigid. The 
profits of the gaming table enabled mm to live 
in the most elegant style, and to vie with the 
first noblemen of the land. But, in the evening 
of his days, when all the heat and hurry of dis- 
sipation give way to cool reflection, and the 
serenity of the prospect more than compensates 
for its approaching close, the whole scene was 
wretchedly reversed, and his setting sun was 
overcast with a cloud of misfortunes; he saw 
himself deprived of all the luxuries and most 
of the comforts of life— and he died in the 
most abject want. The fashionables of Bath 
showed their gratitude to Nash, in the same 
way that the Scotch rewarded Burns— by let- 
ting him starve, and erecting a statue to him 
after his death! 

The physicians seem to be as fashionable as 
the rest of the company; they are aware, that 
a poor doctor stands litde chance with the fu- 
tile beings who resort to Bath. Thus they ge- 
nerally burst into notice in an elegant equipage 
and a new suit of clothes— examine the deli- 
cate pulse of their fair patients with diamond 
rings on the pulse finger, and wipe their noses 
on handkerchiefs perfumed with the otto of 
roses. " Imaginez Boerhaave allant & pied, 
(says Mercier,; on n'irait point le chercher— 
et, s'il faisait des visitcs, on nele payerait 
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pas!" These sage doctors -are also pretty cer- 
tain that learning would not raise them in the 
esteem of the pretty fellows and dandysettes 
of Bath, and therefore they content themselves 
with acquiring the polish of manners, which 
will recommend them to the fair sex. If one 
can judge from their affected politeness, and 
their constant attendance in the boudoirs, their 
most serious business is to 

" Hear the pretty ladies talk, 

Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 
Like their pattens, when they walk, 

Piddle-paddle, piddle-paddle." Darwin. 

I observe that here, as in my native city, 
there is a continual war carried on against the 
learned professions, by all those who, conscious 
of their own ignorance, seek to level the repu- 
tation of scholars with their own. You know 
very well, that, in Baltimore, all the practice 
is monopolized by a few old physicians, who 
have enriched themselves on the spoils of their 
credulous patients, and who leave no chance 
of success to young practitioners. Thus it is, 
that those alone are encouraged who are no 
longer in need of fortune's favours— and, in 
the struggle after eminence, the poor though 
accomplished disciple of Hippocrates, is rudely 
elbowed out of the way: 



" Pauper eris temper, si pauper es, iBmiliane; 
Dantur opes nullis none nisi dratibas.'** fSariial f 

* Once peer, my friend, still peer yea mast remain, 
Tne rich aiecetoTe all fee means of gain. 
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As the following Letters were written from 
London^ at short intervals from each other, 
and as thetj were all directed to the same per- 
son, I have deemed it unnecessary to, affix the 
dates, as heretofore. 



LETTER XLI. 

I htd rather be a country servant maid, 
Than a great Queen, with this condition- 
To be w> baited, scorn'd and storm'd at: 
Small joy have 1 in being England's Queen. 

Richard III. 

The threatened coronation, the impending 
trial of the Queen, and the congregation of the 
members of Parliament, have collected such an 
immense crowd in the metropolis, that it is a 
difficult matter to find beds and apartments in 
the different hotels. The gay carnival of fash- 
ionable life opens every source of pleasure, 
folly and vice, to those whose only occupation 
is to get rid of their time and keep off reflec- 
tion. The British nobility unite in London 
during the fashionable season; at the end of 
which, they leave it to those who cannot afford 
the expense of a continental tour, or a country 
seat. The grand theatres close, and make way 
for the more bourgeois amusements of .the sum- 
mer season, as Vauxhall, Astley's, Sadler's 
Wells, &c. The rigid sectarian of fashion, 
would be shocked at the idea of being in Lon- 
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don, when he is supposed reposing himself in 
the country, after the pleasurable fatigues of 
the preceding months. 

I have seen that unhappy princess, over 
# whom her execrable husband and his satellites 
have been endeavouring to throw a veil of in- 
famy. She was riding in an open calash, with 
Lady Hamilton and Alderman Wood, She 
appears to be the idol »f the populace, who 
spare no means of testifying their respect and 
affection for her, and their hatred for her das* 
tardly persecutors. Her Majesty was " sim- 
plex munditiis" in her dress, and displayed the 
utmost grace and good humour in her coun- 
tenance. The people were for unharnessing 
the horses, and dragging her vehicle in tri- 
umph through the streets; but this the Queen 
would by no means permit. In the mean time, 
the ministerial papers are filled with daily in- 
sults on her Majesty, whose sex at least should 
preserve her from such mercenary abuse. The 
Queen has displayed the most heroical cour- 
age, and the greatest dignity since her arrival 
in England, where her presence must be rather 
galling to her enemies. She has announced 
her intention of appearing at the royal theatres, 
where I will most certainly go to see her. 
Gresset says, very beautifully and truly, 

" Le jour d'an nou?eau rdgne est le jour des ingrats." 

As George IV. has in reality been king for 
a number of years, there was no chance for the 
courtiers to evince this feeling on the demise 
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of his late Majesty; but their atrocious con- 
duct towards the wife of the reigning monarch, 
will leave a disgraceful page in the annals of 
courts. They cringe tb tfce meanest vices of 
their master, and they flatter him into an opi- 
nion that every thing must yield to his destruc- 
tive caprices. Now, to suppose that in this 
enlightened age, the despotic whims of a prince 
ought to prevail over the voice' of reason and 
the laws of the land, is little better than the 
doctrine of the Mahometan officer, who suffer- 
ed the English prisoners in the Black Hole to 
die of thirst, rather than disturb the slumbers 
of the Ncrwawb! 

The fashionable gentry cut a most piteous 
figure in the present crisis. Every body knows 
how the Queen would be served and waited 
upon, and bowed to, and deferred to, and 
smirked at — were she reigning instead of the 
King. In fact, no one belonging to the high 
modish circles, has paid her Majesty a visiu 

" Who sues, and kneels, and says— God rave the Queen! 

Where be the bending Peers that flattered her? 
Where be the thronging troops that followed her?" 

Not even her son-in-law, Prince Leopold, has 
condescended to pay his respects to this most 
injured Princess; he thus shows himself as vile, 
and as cringing to power, as the meanest cour- 
tier. 

In the mean time, George IV. and his horde, 
prepare the thunders of impeachment for the 
devoted head of the Queen, whose offences, 
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like those of Job, " are sealed up in a bag." 
The opening of this precious sack took place 
with the utmost secrecy — but the contents wil) 
not be divulged till the eve of the prorogation 
— What the bag contains is best known to his 
most gracious Majesty, and his praise-worthy 
ministers — but it is probably crammed with all 
. the filth and lies, which contemptible suborn- 
ers, and the mercenary hirelings of Italy and 
Germany could rake together. 

Horace Walpole says, in his interesting Re- 
miniscences, that, " perhaps too much difficulty 
of untying the Gordian knot of matrimony, 
thrown in the way of an absolute prince, would 
be no kindness to the ladies, but might prompt 
him to use a sharper instrument, like that 
butchering husband, Henry VIII." I have no 
doubt that the king would have no objection to 
the keenest edged instrument, that would part 
him from his loathed spouse; but should he 
dare to lift his arm against her life,, the whole 
nation would rush forward in her defence, and 
would drag George from the throne which he 
pollutes by his presence. 

All the charges, slanders, accusations, assu- 
rances and hearsays which were formerly col- 
lected against the Queen, and most trium- 
phantly disproved, are now repeated with the 
filthy stories sworn to by a gang of foreign li- 
ars of low station and infamous character. — 
Now, it is very evident that no one, at this 
moment, any more believes the application of 
these stories to her Majesty, than they do that 
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she was the mother of young Austin. Nay, it 
may be safely averred, that the perjuries of the 
Douglas's, rendered it much more probable 
that Austin was the son of the Queen, than the 
oaths of such vermin as Majocci, have made 
it creditable that her Majesty was guilty of 
the foul indecencies attributed to her. And 
yet no evidence upon earth could make that 
child which was the son of one woman, be- 
come the son of another: but, as monstrous as 
this supposition is, it is less monstrous and 
much better supported in evidence, than the 
allegations of the present conspiracy; for, on 
that occasion, the pregnancy, parturition and 
labour of the Queen, were deposed to by wit- 
nesses of unimpeachable character. But, in 
this instance, we have filthy, unnatural acts, 
sworn to by witnesses wholly unworthy of cre- 
dit, even by their own showing! 

The present state of France becomes criti- 
cal. I should not be surprised if some of Bo- 
naparte's marshals or generals were to place 
themselves at the head of the troops, and pro- 
claim young Napoleon. The splendid career 
of the emperor, has givenpeople a restless idea 
of the comparative insignificance of legitimate 
monarchs; his diadem dimmed the lustre of 
all the ancient crowns of Europe; her nobles 
have been out-shone, out-generalled and out-ne- 
gociated, by men raised by their own exertions 
from the common level of the populace. The 
memory of Napoleon is still warmly cherished 
by a large party in France, and possibly more 
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on account of the hatred borne to the Bour- 
bons, than for any other affection for the pri- 
soner of St. Helena, than arises out of sympa- 
thy for his sufferings. It is to be regretted by 
the friends of the Bourbons, that the two prin- 
ces who, in the order of succession, stand next 
the throne, are much more unpopular than he 
who occupies it. They are despised, especially 
the duke of Angouleme, even more, if possi- 
ble, than they are disliked! 

The last twenty-five year* have covered, 
with their funeral crape and blood, with their 
folly and splendour, the space of centuries in 
the memory of man; they have dug a horrid 
chasm between the times which preceded, and 
the eventful period which followed; and, form- 
ing a new sera in history, future generations 
will say " before or after the French Revolu- 
tion" — as before or after the fall of the Roman 
empire, before or after the dark ages. That 
dreadful eruption in the moral and political 
world, has given other nations a terrible les- 
son, by which the Spaniards have admirably 
profited in their late glorious Revolution. Li- 
berty shows herself in that country, in the be- 
nignant smiles of mercy and benevolence. The 
kings of the earth have not interfered with 
their tyrannous alliances and dark conspiracies; 
and the principles of freedom, left to their na- 
tural growth and progress, have diffused them- 
selves accordingly, without massacre, blood 
and carnage. All that the people ought to 
wish seems likely to be accomplished, without 

v«. II. i 



stripping the majesty of executive power of 
any thing it ought to retain. The throne is 
secured by the consolidation of liberty; and 
oligarchy abolished, and aristocracy restrained 
within proper limits, the real interests of the 
king and of the nation are becoming one. Is 
there a heart can wish for more? Ought there 
to be a heart that wishes less? Every real friend 
of liberty hails, as the returning day-star, the 
omen of Spanish Renovation; and hopes to see, 
in the future progress of this once great and 
glorious nation, a demonstration of the inspir- 
ing axiom, that, to the restoration of the great- 
ness and glory of an energetic people, nothing 
is necessary but the dominion of equal rights 
and equal laws; or, in other words, the resto- 
ration of unsophisticated liberty! 



LETTER XLII. 

These vacant courts dull the suspended soul, 

Till expectation wears the cast of fear; 

And fear half-ready to become devotion, 

Mumbles a kind of mental orison, 

It knows not wherefore. — The Mysterious Mother. 

Here's room for meditation ev'n to madness, 

Till the mind burst with thinking. Fair Penitent. 

That we are disinclined to attend to objects 
observable by any vagrant idler, or during any 
leisure hour, is a remark not less familiar than 
accurate. Strangers generally know the coun- 
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try which they visit, better than its inhabitants, 
who say that the curiosities are always at hand, 
and that they can visit them at any time, but 
never do it at all! I have met with several 
Londoners who had not made a pilgrimage to 
the Tower, or ascended to the summit of their 
cathedral; and few Parisians have seen the ca- 
tacombs or the cemetery of La Chaise. Do 
not imagine, from this preamble, that I intend 
forcing upon you a description of what are vul- 
garly called " the lions" of London* I will 
merely present you with a few reflections 
. which were suggested during a late visit tp 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, and the Tower. 

Admiration is always the effect of beholding 
the aspiring form, the light pinnacles, and the 
" long-drawn aisles" of Gothic structures. As 
we tread the floors of the venerable buildings, 
which shroud the remains of those whose 
names are enshrined in every heart that can 
feel the beauty of moral excellence,— we seem 
to step back into the regions of antiquity, when 
an enthusiastic people deemed no expense too 
great, and no edifices too magnificent for the 
solemnity of religious duty — we turn over the 
volume of ages which had been thrown aside, 
and we peruse the record of human greatness, 
in that pleasing distance when time has drawn 
its screen over the errors of mortality, and its 
great qualities are sanctified by the hand of 
death. 

On entering the immense aisles of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, every feeling is absorbed in the 
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throb of admiration, which is excited by the 
sudden display of all that is lovely and magni- 
ficent in the Gothic architecture: you are struck 
with the rich tracery of the arches, the profu- 
sion of ornament with which the roof is adorn- 
ed, the clustered columns of carved and florid 
lightness, and the funereal emblems on all 
sides. The rays of the sun come mellowed 
through die brilliant colours of the painted 
windows, and the soft twilight in which eveiy 
object is wrapped, is more favourable to de- 
motion than the glare of open day* In walking 
through the aisles, the impression of grace ana 
airiness which is first excited, gradually yields 
to an awful feeling of religious emotion, a sen- 
timent of human immortality which befits a 
temple consecrated to spiritual faith. Around, 
on every side, lie in undisturbed repose, the 
ashes of those who were once " pregnant with 
celestial fire," under that splendid roof which 
covers the tombs of kings, and witnessed the 
infant dawn of the English people. Under 
foot, the stones on which you tread are cover- 
ed with dim traces of warlike forms, chieftains 
with their hands piously pressed together in 
supplication upon the breast, and their virtues 
sculptured above their resting places. You feel 
that you are but a visiter amidst this gloomy 
congregation, and you step with caution over 
the marble pavement, which answers with a 
prophetic echo to the living tread, and whis- 
pers your intrusion along the walls, and through 
the awful caves of death. In examining the 
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sepulchres, figures carved in relief, and the 
emblems of u vaulting ambition" which crowd 
the passages, you learn to distinguish lasting 
greatness from the painted foppery of false 
* renown. The mob of kings and princes, lost 
in the oblivious shades of ages, leaves naked 
and exposed to the pure and splendid rays of 
immortality, the busts of men who were their 
subjects. Death opens the gate of fame (says 
Sterne,) and shuts the gate of envy after it — 
it unlooses the chain of the captive, and puts 
the bondsman's task into another man's hands. 
The interior of Henry VII.'s chapel, is a 
composition which soars so far above human 
excellence, that it appears to have been u knit- 
ted together by the fingers of angels, pursuant 
to the direction of Omnipotence." The lofty 
ceiling is wrought in figures with such exqui- 
site fineness; the rich tracery of its clustered 
roof, and the leafy beauty of its foliage, are 
sculptured in such a masterly style, that the 
whole looks as if adorned with a profusion of 
embroidery. Stone seems, by the cunning la- 
bour of the chisel, (says IrvingJ to have been 
robbed of its weight and density, suspended 
aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderful minuteness and 
airy security of a cob-web. In this chapel are 
the stalls of the Knights of the Bath, richly 
carved in oak, and their banners emblazoned 
with armorial bearings. There are 52 of these 
trophies; the space for that of Lord Cochrane, 
who was degraded from his rank of knight, is 
12 
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left empty. The seats of the stalls are double 
— upon the tops of the lower seats are carved 
subjects too obscene for description, scenes of 
lewdness that would disgrace the rooms of a 
brothel! 

I cannot resist the temptation of giving you 
the striking description which Horace Walpole 
writes to his friend Montagu, of the funeral 
of George II. "I walked in as a rag of qua- 
lity, which I found to be the easiest way of 
seeing the royal funeral. The charm was the 
entrance of the Abbey, where we were receiv- 
ed by the dean and chapter in rich robes, the 
choir and almsmen bearing torches; the whole 
Abbey so illuminated, that one saw it to great- 
er advantage than by day; the tombs, long 
aisles and fretted roof, all appearing distinctly, 
and with the happiest chiaro obscuro. There 
wanted nothing but incense, and little chapels 
here and there, with priests saying mass for 
the repose of the defunct; yet one could not 
complain of its not being Catholic enough! I 
. had been in dread of being coupled with some 
boy ten years old; but the heralds were not 
very accurate, and I walked with George Gren- 
ville, taller and older, to keep me in counte- 
nance. The real serious part was the figure of 
the duke of Cumberland, heightened by a thou* 
sand melancholy circumstances. — This grave 
scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque 
duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of cry- 
ing, the moment he came into the chapel, and 
flung himself bade in a stall, the Archbishop 
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hovering' over him with a smelling bottle; but 
in two minutes his curiosity got the better of 
his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel 
with his glass, to spy who was or was hot 
there. Then returned the fear of catching 
cold;, and the duke of Cumberland, who was 
sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, 
and, turning round, found it was the duke of 
N. standing upon his train, to avoid the chill 
of the marble!" . 

Edward, the Confessor's chapel, has suffer- 
ed a great deal from the ravages of time, and 
now presents nothing but a mouldering pile of 
ci-devant magnificence. The coronation-stone 
in this chapel, is regarded as the palladium of 
the royal line. When I saw the two chairs in 
which the kings and queens sit at the corona- 
tion, I pictured to my imagination Sir Roger 
de Coverley in one of them, and whispering in 
the Spectator's ear, " that if Will Wimble saw 
those two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco stopper out of one or t' 
other of them." 

In 1802, Westminster Abbey caught fire, 
but was not materially injured. The part con- 
sumed had not been finished like the rest; it 
was some masonry work hastily patched up, 
and lined with painted canvas. Before I left 
this building, I was shown the wax images at 
some royal personages, habited in the costume 
in which they usually appeared — but I turned 
with disgust from this puppet-show among the 
tombs ot kings! 
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I afterwards rode to the Tower of London, 
which is a congeries of barracks, armouries, 
dungeons and offices, and looks more like a 
small town than a fortress. This antique cita- 
del lies near the Thames, and is enclosed by 
an old wall mouldering in ruins, and a ditch, 
traversed by draw-bridges, which lead to the 
various edifices composing the Tower. The 
White Tower is the most remarkable building 
in the group, and has a most grim look. The 
armouries and jewel office are the principal 
curiosities in this assemblage of buildings. 
The Tower was used as an occasional royal 
palace, from its foundation under the Conque- 
ror, to the time of Elizabeth. Richard III., 
in the arbitrary spirit suited to his character, 
ordered the surveyor of the royal works " to 
take and seize for use, as many masons, brick- 
layers and other workmen, as should be thought 
necessary for the hasty expedition of the king's 
works within the Tower." In this structure, 
we contemplate a monument originally raised 
to despotism; and, in succeeding ages, alter- 
nately applied to public security and private 
oppression. In the Tower, Rochester, More, 
and Russel fell victims to religion, liberty and 
virtue,— -Essex, Balmerino and Kilmarnock re- 
signed their lives to the repose of their coun- 
try. 

One of the first victims within the precincts 
of the Tower, was the Earl of Arundel, in 
Richard II.'s time; the duke p{ Montrose, na- 
tural son of Charles II, was the last person 
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who perished here by the axe of judicial mur- 
der. He was one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished persons of the age:—- but neither 
his personal attractions nor the ties of kindred 
preserved him from the vengeance of- the un- 
relenting James. When he mounted the scaf- 
fold, he cautioned the executioner against con- 
ducting his business in a slovenly manner. 
His advice was not followed; 4 blows were ne- 
cessary to separate the head from the mangled 
body of Monmouth! 

In the Spanish armoury, are the spoils of 
Philip II.'s Invincible Armada. I saw spears, 
lances, some of the instruments of the Inqui- 
sition, 

" And many an hideous engine grim 
For wrenching joint, and crashing limb, 
By artiste formed, who deem'd it shame 
And sin to give their work a name." 

The axe with which Anne Boleyn was mur- 
dered, lies on one of the windows. On remov- 
ing an intervening curtain, you see a painted 
wooden figure of Queen Elizabeth, dressed as 
she was at Tilbury, in 1588. In the Horse ar- 
moury is shown the collar of torment, formerly 
used for the necks of such wives as defiled the 
marriage-bed, or scolded their husbands! 
There would be a great many necks put to the 
torture in modern times, if this collar were ap- 
plied to every gallant wife, or scolding Xan- 
tippe! 

In the other armouries, the visiter will see 
lumerous stands of arms in racks, or symmc- 
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trically arranged, forming a variety of devices. 
Several beautiful pieces of ordnance, cannon 
taken in battle, and mortars, are shown, and 
fill the reflecting mind with horror. Milton 
has fabled these engines of destruction, as the 
invention of the Devil— indeed, Satan never 
inspired into the heart of man a more fiendish 
thought than that of making use of " such im- 
plements of mischief." Prejudice alone blinds 
us (says Henry Kirke White,) to the absurdity 
and the horror of those systematic murders 
which go by the name of wars— where man 
falls on man, brother slaughters brother, where 
death in every variety of horror, preys u on 
the finely-fibred human frame," and where the 
cry of the widow and the orphan rise up to 
Heaven, long after the thunder of the fight and 
the clang of arms has ceased, and the bones of 
sons, brothers and husbands slain, are grown 
white on the field.* 

. Walpole observes that a Gothic cathedral 
strikes one like the enthusiasm of poetry; St. 
Paul's like the good sense of prose Beneath 
the spacious roof of the Grecian temple, the 
spirit is concentrated within itself: it seeks the 
repose of solitude, to admire the noble display 
of architectural beauty in a magnificent edifice, 
worthy of being a repository of the collected 
genius of the human race. The inside of St. 
Paul's is vast and spacious; but a small part of 
it, however, is destined to the religious ser- 

• "L'e*clat des victoires"— says a profoaod writer—" a'esi 
que la lueur des iacendies." • 
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vice— the greater portion being occupied by 
the monuments erected to the illustrious he- 
roes and statesmen of the country. The statue 
of Dr. Johnson represents that philosopher in 
the robes of a Grecian sage. The inscription 
is beautiful: — u S. Johnson 10, poetffi luminibus 
sententiarum, et ponderibus verborum, ad- 
mirabili." 

A fine monument has been erected to the 
celebrated philanthropist Howard, who died 
in Russian Tartary in I790j a victim to his 
exertions in the cause of humanity. He tra- 
velled over Europe, not to admire the relics of 
antiquity nor the curiosities of modern art; not 
to survey the splendour of palaces, nor the 
stateliness of temples — but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons; u to plunge (says Burke) 
into the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and despair; to remember 
the forgotten; to attend to die neglected; and 
to compare and collate the distressed of all 
men and all countries: his plan was original, 
and it was as full of genius as it was of huma- 
nity." He taught the unfortunate that they 
were not entirely forgotten in their solitary 
misery.— He visited them in the abode of 
wretchedness, bettered their condition by the 
most admirable exertions of philanthropy, and 
removed them from the distresses and the de- 
basing influence of indigence. 

I will take you in one sweep to the cupola 
of St. Paul's. The smoke and eternal fogs of 
the metropolis, prevented me from enjoying 
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the prospect to advantage. If by sublimity we 
mean that which occupies the mind to the ut- 
most extent of her capacity, few objects could 
be more sublime than this view of a million of 
human beings congregated upon one single 
spot, in which are amassed more splendour, 
more opulence, more greatness, and alas! more 
horrible depravity, wretchedness and poverty 
than on any part of this " work-day world"— 
What a singular physiognomy this vast capital 
presents from the dome of St. Paul's! The 
smoke that clouds the prospect and contracts 
the horizon, appear to exhale the melancholy 
truth that all is smote and vanity! 

Placed so high above the busy haunts of 
life, the different moving objects in the streets 
seem diminished to Lilliputian size. From 
this spot I beheld the splendour of affluence 
rolling along in glittering chariots, and the ex- 
hibition of squalid wretchedness appeared 
more hideous from the disheartening compa* 
rison. 

I afterwards visited the vaults underneath 
the Cathedral. They are destined to receive 
u the canonized bones" of those parishioners 
who can afford i4/. for a cell in this sepulchral 
mansion. Lord Nelson's sarcophagus is im- 
mediately under the star which adorns the 
church's pavement. He is made, here the 
founder of a new dynasty of the dead. In the 
early period of his life, Nelson was distin- 
guished as much by the excellence of his mo- 
ral character, as by the brilliant career of his 
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naval triumphs; but the arts of a prostitute 
taught him to violate with u unblest ecstacy" 
the sanctity of the nuptial bed, and to prefer 
to the hallowed flame of virtuous love, the 
cold lustre which emanates from the couch of 
corruption. Amid the bowers of Calypso, his 
laurels were tarnished, and the mutilated sea- 
man debased into the profligate Sybarite; no 
Mentor was at hand to save the heedless vete- 
ran from the violation of moral virtue and pub- 
lic decorum. At the instigation of Lady Ha- 
milton, he convened a court martial of British 
officers at Naples, to decide on the fate of a 
few persons who had made a struggle for li- 
berty, and over whom no law gave him juris- 
diction. In that court, under the shadow of 
the British flag, an immodest woman examin- 
ed, sentenced, and insulted. The venerable 
Marquis de Caraccioliand his companions were 
hanged at the yard-arm, and their bodies con- 
signed to the deep. Nelson accompanied Lady 
Hamilton to England, where his virtuous wife 
was neglected, and discarded from that bed 
which she had blessed and honoured. After 
languishing for some months in the lap of his 
wanton, his lordship was summoned, for the 
last time, to unfurl and defend the British 
flag. While sailing onwards to victory and 
his doom, his time was divided between the 
duties of his station, writing verses on his ab- 
sent Emma, and uttering imprecations c*n his 
modest and unoffending wife. He often turned 
a lingering look back to those bowers, 
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" Where Pleasure lay carelessly smiling at Fame;" 

And even in the agony of dissolution, his latest 
breath aspirated the name of Lady Hamilton. 
The enemies of England had vainly imagined 
that the spell of the fair Philistine had not 
only rendered obtuse the delicacy of his moral 
sense, and the ft elm g of social delicacy — but 
that his martial genius and the natural vigour 
of his mind, were also consumed by the fires 
of unchaste love. But, remote from the fas- 
cination of her charms, " when the Philistines 
were upon him," he tore down the pillar of 
their hopes, and buried them, with himself and 
his impurities, under the same awful and mag- 
nificent ruin! 



LETTER XLIII. 

— Quomodo adolescentolus 
Mcretricum ingeoia et mores posset noscere: 
Mature ut cum cognorit, perpetud oderit. Tbrkht. 

They are false, luxurious in their appetites, 

And all the Heav'n they hope for is variety. Rows. 

There is something in virgin purity (says 
Mrs. Barbauld,) to which the imagination wil- 
lingly pays homage. In all ages, something 
saintly has been attached to the idea of unble- 
mished chastity* — but it was reserved for Ri- 

• Tacitus, speaking of the Germans, says that chastity ones 
prostituted never was forgiven, nor could the offender, whatever 
"y biJj ^ •""o^ 008 of J° ttth > beauty, or riches, ever procure 
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chardson to overcome all circumstances of dis- 
honour and disgrace, and to throw a splendour 
round the violated virgin, more radiant than 
she possessed in her first bloom. The picture 
which he draws of Clarissa Harlowe beguiled 
into a house of ill- fame, and defending herself 
to the last, is perhaps one of the sublimest 
scenes of romance, ever embodied by human 
power: the fright of a timid dove struggling 
from the grasp of vultures, would give a faint 
idea of the horror of her situation. The streaks 
which appeared among the riotings of disor- 
derly passions and sensual indulgences of Cla- 
rissa's virtue and modesty, showed delightfully 
from the glowing impurities which encircled 
them. 

There is nothing more dangerous than lis- 
tening to the allurements of vice, though with 
the most innocent intention. It is like playing 
on the brink of a precipice. By making the 
idea familiar, it robs it of its terrors, and lulls 
the senses into a deceitful security. The gra- 
dations towards vice are almost imperceptible. 
The wily seducer strews the path with such 
enticing and delicious flowers, a* will lead the 
inexperienced female from the slightest indis- 
cretion to the most hideous stages of wicked- 
ness. He is too discriminating, not to know 
that naked and unadorned vice must inspire 
horror and disgust — he therefore only suffers 
it to come forward by degrees, till, like the 
ivy, it spread over the soul of his victim. He 
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At length has the fiendish satisfaction to see the 
White p^ge of chastity 

" Blacken beneath hit touch, into a tcitll 
Of damning tins, aeal'd with a burning Krai." 

Seduced, perhaps, by the wretch she loves, 
possibly reduced to indigence, and unable to 
Dear her agonizing feelings, the unhappy fe- 
male has no resource but in a broken heart; or, 
entirely discarding honour, the last plank of 
Virtuous safety, she plunges heedlessly into a 
sea of ** delicious immoralities" — and pursues 
such destructive courses as must shortly, in a 
different way, terminate her deplorable career. 
Women are ever in the extremes—neither 
the best or worst of human creatures. When 
once the unfortunate female breaks down the 
barriers of chastity, the descent to the depths 
of infamy is quite natural — " une pente inev- 
itable Tentraine," says Rousseau — she arrives 
at the lowest degree of human misery, where 
she soon beconies familiar with' every crime, 
although her heart had perhaps been born for 
virtue. No prosperity that is not founded on 
tnoial rectitude can last. That of the wanton 
is u frail as the flower *nd fleeting as the gale;" 
the vice which supports her diffuses its influ- 
ence on her conduct, and makes her squander 
profusely what she gets with profusion; indeed, 
one of the ordinary and just penalties of unli- 
censed passion, is dilapidation of fortune; 
Thus what has been viciously acquired, is 
heedlessly squandered; and the same vicious 
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circle constantly recur^, of wants, supplies and 
extravagance. 

Many of the public girls formerly lived in 
innocent tranquillity, enjoying the peaceful 
pleasures of the country. Seduction, the con- 
tagion of example, pernicious books, and a 
heated imagination, induced them to desert the 
domestic circle and elope to the metropolis, 
where they plunged into the giddy maze of 
dissipation, with insatiable appetite and Volup- 
tuous avidity. 

Dr. Colquhoun has calculated that there 
were on an average 60,000 women in London, 
44 who hang their lips like cherries out for sale" 
— -I would not venture to present a detailed 
account of this proscribed class of human be- 
ings; for I know that on this subject a fastidi- 
ous prudery is affected, by those whom abhor- 
rence hardens against compassion, and a squea- 
mish sensibility is assumed, by persons whose 
purity of imagination has not been sullied by 
the contact of actual depravity. In the sketch 
which I will present you, I shall omit every 
idea repulsive to moral delicacy, and soften 
the colouring of the whole, as the glaringness 
of the picture would overpower human sight. 

"The first class of public women do not deem 
themselves exempt from the rules which direct 
society, and the decorum which secures its 
members from contempt or detestation. They 
live in splendid apartments, where they unite 
fashionable and elegant occupations with the, 
infamous details of prostitution- in their dan- 
k 2 
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gerous haunts, the lyre is swept by the fingers 
of Sensuality — and Virtue languishes or ex- 
pires under the influence of the infectious 
sounds, which steal upon her unguarded ear.* 
Next in order are the Cyprians, living under 
the care of matrons, whom, as Horace says, 
" luridi dentes turpant et capitis nives," — 
wretches tottering under the load of irreverent 
age and loathsome disorders, and who infa- 
mously prostitute the language of virtue and 
religion to their infernal schemes. In the co- 
medy of the Minor , by Foote, the character of 
one of these hoary sinners is drawn with ad- 
mirable force and vis comica* Mrs. Cole is 
thus made to lull the conscience of an innocent 
girl with the disgusting cant of a Methodist 

Treacher: u Don't you remember what Mr. 
quintum said? A, woman's not worth saving, 
that won't be guilty of a swinging sin, for then 
she has matter to repent upon!" 

The third division of this " sad eventful his- 
tory," embraces the infesters of the play-hou- 
ses and public gardens. Their behaviour in 
public, although not remarkably modest, is not 
such an outrage on common decency, as that 
of the females who hold the most infamous 
rank in this scale of unfortunate beings. 

* All the dangerous arts of these Syrens are employed to col- 
lect aod accumulate, during their transient hours of favour; bat, 
with that inconsistency which marks the infatuation of ?ice, their 
expenditure is calculated upon a scale which, they think, gives 
tte semblance of respect and dignity; and daizles, by " miscel- 
laaams iplendours," the scrutiny that would pry into their de- 
gradation anddishonour. ™ ^^ 
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The lowest step of the ladder is plunged in- 
to the very mire of debauchery, and presents 
a nauseous picture of degraded humanity. 
Here wickedness appears in its native defor- 
mity, and the shudder of horror which runs 
through the veins, tells us that vice knows how 
to punish itself. Young girls, not above fifteen 
years of age! are seen parading the streets of 
London, and insulting every passenger with 
the most obscene and blasphemous language. 
After employing the greater part of the night 
in debauchery, they huddle together in some 
recess, and whine themselves to sleep. It is 
truly a heart-rending spectacle to see a number 
of these poor creatures lying together on some 
cold step, or in the porch of a threshold, some 
coughing, others shivering with cold, and all 
half-starved. Here they brood over the terri- 
ble catalogue of their sufferings, till, with the 
fiends of hell, they startle and tremble at the 
morning's light. u Ah, turn thy eyes" — ex- 
claims Goldsmith, 

" Where the poor houseless, shivering female lies— 
Now lost to all her friends, her virtue fled; 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head; 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitions of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown." 

In winter they sleep in the brickyards, where 
they lie, conglomreated (as it were) in each 
others arms. Some time ago, a number of 
young girls were suffocated in one of the brick- 
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yards, to which they had retired to pass a very 

cold night! 

These females, exposed, during their pere- 
grinations, to the rude insults of the inebriated, 
the infernal exactions of watchmen, and to the 
inclemencies of the night, contract diseases 
even when their dreadful trade does not pro- 
duce them. At length, the unfortunate wretch- 
es sink into a degree of apathy, from which the 
excitement of ardent spirits affords but a tem- 
porary relief. Colquhoun supposes that eight- 
tenths of the common prostitutes die of rotten- 
ness and misery, and that they do not perish 
without having corrupted twice their own num- 
ber of young girls and men! 

Hogarth's Harlots Progress is one of the 
most eloquent pictures ever presented to the 
world, of those forlorn wretches who gain their 
bread by the miserable trade of nocturnal pros- 
titution. We find in the Rambler, in Candide 
and in Roderick Random, descriptions of their 
u way of life," pathetic enough to soften the 
obdurate hearts of the most outrageously vir- 
tuous. The following passage from a celebrat- 
ed work is very striking. " The inmates of a 
brothel, after the debauch of the nu r ht, retired 
to their truckle-beds in the cocklofts, where 
stripping off every part, not only of their finery, 
but even of the comforts of dress, they were 
crowded three or four together, to keep each 
other warm, under a ragged coverlet, upon a bare 
mattress, where their shuddering* and groans 
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made a just contrast with the spirited wicked- 
ness of their conversation some hours before," 
The Magdalen is devoted to the reformation 
of prostitutes. It was established by Dr. 
Dodd, a teacher of the most exalted benevo- 
lence, and yet a violater of the penal laws of 
his country, to support his extravagant course 
of life. Prostitutes admitted into this institu- 
tion, are frequently brought back to the road 
of virtue, and reconciled with society; where, 
if they still hear the insulting sneers of the 
world, they no longer find in their own hearts 
the echo of those sounds, with which prudery 
assails their ears. Many of the females at 
Magdalen are, " though sullied and dishonoured, 
still divine." I observed one in particular who 
was as beautiful as Hebe; for Time had not 
cropt the roses from her cheeks, though sorrow 
•long had washed them. Her behaviour was 
very contrite and edifying; and her lips were 
employed in pouring forth suppli ations to the 
throne of that beneficent Being, who has pro- 
mised foregiveness to the repentant sinner. 
The light and evanescent graces, the half-vi- 
sionary elegance, the sparkling luxury of air, 
dress and motion, which tricksomely glittered 
before the gay Lotharios, during her meretri- 
cious prosperity, had given way to the more 
dignified features of the female character; and 
her world-wearied soul no longer felt the light 
flutterings of pleasure, but was regaining the 
bloom which was to shed its fragrance for eter- 
nity in other worlds. 
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lie who attends the mountain-tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks moat wrapt in cloadt and mow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below, 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
. And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 

Byrojt. 

Respect is due to high station; but the 
meed of severe rebuke should ever be awarded 
to the violation of moral duty, when sanction- 
ed by the patronage of rank. Men are often 
impelled by the intoxication of prosperity to 
the commission of flagrant and pernicious enor- 
mities; indeed the annals of society scarcely 
afford a solitary instance, in which pride has 
not become inordinate, and principle has not 
been relaxed by the adulation and indulgence 
natural to high fortune and exalted rank. It 
is difficult to expose to view the numerous 
movements which revolve in the stupendous 
machinery of a court. I will therefore at once 
sever the Gordian knot with all its feudal in* 
tricacies, and show you the contemptible ma- 
terials which compose it. In acquitting myself 
of this task, I shall avoid the common routine 
of insipid reasoning, and shall refer to illustra- 
tions which have escaped the pollution of the 
pedagogue's touch; otherwise the recital would 
pall upon the ear with all the disgusting recol- 
lections of pedantic monotony. 
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The lives of sovereigns have been compared 
to a rapid torrent, brilliant in prospect, but 
useless or dangerous in its course. In general, 
their private manners are vulgar and illiberal, 
and their dispositions contracted and selfish. 
The masters of mankind soar above the chas- 
tening influence of that control, to which the 
inferior classes are subjected; they are so much 
beyond the reach of public laws or private 
censure, that they are not obliged to regulate 
their actions by the wholesome rules which 
bind men together in society. But, strip them 
of the prestige, the artificial pomp and magni- 
ficence which throw a halo of splendour round 
them in public — the great Louis will appear a 
profligate spendthrift and despicable rake, the 
great Frederick the beastly lover of his pages 
and drummers, and the great Catherine a mur- 
deress and a prostitute. Sheridan said, in one 
of his speeches, that some persons regarded 
any atrocity in monarchs, as if it had lost its 
nature, in not being committed by low and 
vulgar agents: a head with a crown, and a head 
with a nightcap, totally altered the moral qua- 
lity of actions! Death inflicted by a hand wield- 
ing a pike or swaying a sceptre, was branded 
as murder, or regarded as innocent! 

In the Memoirs of the Princess of Bareith, 
we find a splendid comment on the morality 
and good sense of kings and courtiers. We 
learn that Augustus, king of Poland, openly 
kept a seraglio in his palace, and had about 
350 children by its inhabitants; his favourite 
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mistress was his own daughter, who committed 
incest with her brother, the rival of their infa- 
mous parent! The father of Frederick the 
Great, treated his children and servants with 
the most galling tyranny. It is well known 
that he attempted to bring his son to the scaf- 
fold, and, failing in that laudable endeavour, 
he forced him to witness the barbarous execu- 
tion of his bosom friend. The old ruffian used 
to kick his children about like dogs, and curse 
and abuse them with every foul-mouthed term 
of reproach; he often made them fast till they 
were ready to sink with hunger, and, to in- 
crease their sufferings, would eat his collation 
before them, and spit into the dishes out of 
which he had helped himself, in order to pre- 
vent their touching them! 

The Memoirs of Voltaire, and the duke of 
Choiseul's epistle to that illustrious poet, make 
us acquainted with some disgusting traits in 
the great Frederick's character. Who would 
have thought that this celebrated monarch, 
whom Chesterfield a admired and alniost ador- 
ed," was addicted to an unnatural practice, the 
very name of which strikes the imagination 
with horror? That he was in the daily habit of 
indulging himself in this crime, with all the 
refinements depicted in the infernal pages of 
Justine? 

Lacretelle gives some striking illustrations 
of the private lives of kings and courtiers. 
Read his account of the infamous orgies of the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, "ce fanivon de 
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crimes," as Louis XIV. called him — his an- 
ecdotes of the Cardinal Dubois, Madame de 
Prie, and the Pare aux Cerfs. But, perhaps, 
there could not be selected two better exam- 
ples of contemptible cringing, in the disgrace- 
ful pages of courtly annals, than the description 
which Marmontel presents, in his Memoirs, 
of Madame de Pompadour's* u knee-crooking 
knaves" — and the lively account which Wal- 
pole gives of his mother's reception at a levee, 
at the time when Sir Robert's influence was 
supposed to be on the wane. " After the ac- 
cession of George II., all the nobility and gen- 
try in town crowded to kiss their Majesties' 
hands, my mother among the rest— who could 
not make her way between the scornful backs 
and elbows of her late devotees — nor could 
approach nearer to the Queen than the third 
or fourth row: but, no sooner was she descried 
by her Majesty, than the Queen said aloud, 
' There I am sure I see a friend'— the torrent 
divided and shrunk to either side, i and, as I 
came away (said my mother,) I might have 
walked over their heads if I had pleased!' " 

* In that entertaining work, the Reverie, written by the author 
of the Adventure* of a Guinea, there is the following description 
of a scene in La Pompadour's dressing-room: " 1 found her at 
her toilette, attended in a manner that exceeded my imagination, 
accustomed as 1 was to uncommon scenes. At her feet kneeled 
a bishop, in all his sacred robes, buckling her shoes. The basin 
ia which she washed her hands was held by a peer of the first 
rank. A counsellor of the parliament painted her cheeks. A 
farmer of the revenues set her jewels in order. A general pow- 
dered her hair. An admiral tied her ribbands; and, to entertain 
her, a eafjUaal read a loose lampoon!" 

VOL. II. L 
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The Reminiscences , and the historical me- 
moirs of the last century, afford u damning 
proofs" of the immorality which flows in the 
veins of the Guelphs. George I. had Count 
Konismark inhumanly murdered, and his body 
crammed under the floor of the Electoral Prin- 
cess's dressing-room. He hated his son, mere- 
ly because that prince showed a filial attach- 
ment to his mother, whom he cordially detest- 
ed; on his Majesty's death, the Queen found 
in his cabinet a plot to seize her son and con* 
vey him to America; or, in plain English, to 
the bottom of the sea! George II.'s first mis- 
tress was Mrs. Howard {Lady Suffolk,) whom 
he forced from her husband. Howard went 
one night to the quadrangle of St. James's, and 
loudly demanded his frail spouse, before the 
guards and all the courtiers. At length, the 
king negociated with the obstreperous husband, 
and purchased his wife and silence with a pen- 
sion of 1200/. a year! 

The eventful reign of George III. was 
checkered by all the horrors of war abroad, 
and the imbecility of his administration at 
home; his continual aim at arbitrary power 
through corrupt parliaments, his natural stu- 
pidity and obstinacy, have made his long reign 
one series of blunders and misfortunes; and his 
private life was totally barren of incidents 
which reflect honour on the heart and under- 
standing. The most graceless profligacy and 
profusion were introduced into every depart- 
ment of state; and, to ujse the language of Jth 
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niits i even Charles II. would have blushed at 
that open encouragement, at those eager mere- 
tricious caresses, with which every species of 
private vice and public prostitution was receiv- 
ed at St. James's. The conduct of his late 
Majesty to those brilliant ornaments of the 
church* Watson and Paley, showed to what » 
extent he cherished tory principles, and hated 
whiggism in all its forms. When the subtle 
enemy of religion and virtue basked in the 
royal favour, these great men, who had de- 
fended Christianity against Gibbon and Paine, 
were treated with contempt and neglect by 
their sage and pious sovereign. The disgrace- 
ful persecution of Wilkes, argued not only an 
obstinate attachment to despotic measures, but 
a want of those qualities of worldly wisdom 
and practical skill in warding off danger, in 
which the mystery of king-craft chiefly con* 
sists. u The rays of royal indignation collect- 
ed upon him (says Junius,) served only to il- 
luminate, and not to consume." 

Since I have, been here, I have seen the 
members of that precious family, who now 
"lord it over" the English 4 nation, as Win. 
Jenkins says, " I have seen die sweet princes, 
the hilly fents^ and pye-bald ass, and all the. rest 
of the royal family!" The extravagance and 
disorders of the Prince of Wales, are too well 
known to require any elucidation. In 1787, 
an assurance was given by George 1 1 1. y that 
the prince, (who had obtained a large pecunia- 
ry grant to gratify the cravings and wild waste 
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of heedless profusion,) would be more mock- 
rate in the future, and that he would no longer 
trouble parliament for the payment of his debts. 
But, not long afterwards, it appeared that he 
had contracted a debt of not less than six hun- 
dred thousand pounds! 

Before his present Majesty was made Re- 
gent, he sullied his character by his profligacy, 
and by those infamous post obit notes which 
were drawn by him, payable after his father's 
death; some of them were sold at auction, and 
others sent over to collect money in France 
and Holland— and, when the dupes of this dis- 
graceful swindling insisted on the fulfilment of 
the conditions, they were either effectually si- 
lenced at home, or sent over to France to per- 
ish by the cannibals of the Reign of Terror! 
The career of the Duke of York, Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, has been marked by every dread- 
ful excess, of which the anecdotes of Mrs. 
Clarke and Jordan are pretty illustrations. But 
his late conduct about the annuity, is the most 
contemptible transaction of his life. In a time 
of unexampled distress, 10,000/. were voted to 
him for superintending the establishment of 
his afflicted parent— and the very same even- 
ing, the unnatural wretch lost this annuity at s 
gaming table! ! The remainder of the royal 
brotherhood (except the duke of Sussex,) do 
not possess a single ray of understanding, and 
not even the pretensions to common morality 
or decency. 
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u II y a des mots," says Fontenelle, " qui 
hurlent de surprise ct d'efFroi de se trouver 
unis ensemble"— such, for instance, are monar- 
chy and liberty, nobility and equality. English 
writers are continually dinning one's ears about 
the freedom which "pours such a flood of 
splendour" over their country; but is not liber- 
ty perfectly inconsistent with a government 
which presents a detail of the most corrupt 
practices, of heedless profusion and of personal 
ambition, under the thin veil of public spirit? 
With a parliament of land -holders and stock- 
holders, enacting laws to keep up the price of 
the commodities in which they deal, and crush- 
ing the people with three millions of taxes, to 
increase the security of thi money-lenders?— a 
parliament in which all attempts to operate a 
reform are opposed with the most insulting 
pertinacity?* — Which lays the heaviest impo- 
sitions on the poorest classes, and pours the 
public treasure into a reservoir irretentive and 
wasteful as the sieve of the Danaides? What 
.must be the condition of that government, 
whose criminal code is more terrible than that 
of Draco,f whose dungeons and workhouses 

* " When some of the fundamental maxims of a government 
are avowed fictions, it is difficult to know what to touch; when a 
tower is partly sustained by the ivy that has grown but of its ra- 
ins, the removal of a weed may loosen a key-stone, and shatter 
the whole fabric." N» A. Rbvibw, 1S21. 

f More merciless than Draco, or than those Inquisitors who 
are never mentioned in this country without an abhorrent ex- 
pression of real or affected humanity, the commercial legislators 
L2 
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y s(rds, to which they had retired to pass a very 
cold night! 

These females, exposed, during their pere- 
grinations, to the rude insults of the inebriated, 
the infernal exactions of watchmen, and to the 
inclemencies of the night, contract diseases 
even when their dreadful trade does not pro- 
duce them. At length, the unfortunate wretch- 
es sink into a degree of apathy, from which the 
excitement of ardent spirits affords but a tem- 
porary relief* Colquhoun supposes that eight- 
tenths of the common prostitutes die of rotten- 
ness and misery, and that they do not perish 
without having corrupted twice their own num- 
ber of young girls and men! 

Hogarth's Harlot's Progress is one of the 
most eloquent pictures ever presented to the 
world, of those forlorn wretches who gain their 
bread by the miserable trade of nocturnal pros- 
titution. We find in the Rambler^ in Candide 
and in Roderick Random, descriptions of their 
" way of life," pathetic enough to soften the 
obdurate hearts of the most outrageously vir- 
tuous. The following passage from a celebrat- 
ed work is very striking. " The inmates of a 
brothel, after the debauch pf the ni^ht, retired 
to their truckle-beds in the cocklofts, where 
stripping off every part, not only of their finery, 
but even of the comforts of dress, they were 
crowded three or four together, to keep each 
otherwarm, under a ragged coverlet, upon a bare 
mattress, where their shudderings and groans 
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made a just contrast with the spirited wicked- 
ness of their conversation some hours before," 
The Magdalen is devoted to the reformation 
of prostitutes. It was established by Dr. 
Dodd, a teacher of the most exalted benevo- 
lence, and yet a violater of the penal laws of 
his country, to support his extravagant course 
of life. Prostitutes admitted into this institu- 
tion, are frequently brought back to the road 
of virtue, and reconciled with society; where, 
if they still hear the insulting sneers of the 
world, they no longer find in their own hearts 
the echo of those sounds, with which prudery 
assails their ears. Many of the females at 
Magdalen are, "though sullied and dishonoured, 
still divine." I observed one in particular who 
was as beautiful as Hebe; for Time had not 
cropt the roses frotai her cheeks, though sorrow 
Jong had washed them. Her behaviour was 
very contrite and edifying; and her lips were 
employed in pouring forth suppli ations to the 
throne of that beneficent Being, who has pro- 
mised foregiveness to the repentant sinner. 
The light and evanescent graces, the half- vi- 
sionary elegance, the sparkling luxury of air, 
dress and motion, which tricksomely glittered 
before the gay Lotharios, during her meretri- 
cious prosperity, had given way to the more 
dignified features of the female character; and 
her world-wearied soul no longer felt the light 
flutterings of pleasure, but was regaining the 
bloom which was to shed its fragrance for eter- 
nity in other worlds. 
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ces in the throng; and bruisers endeavour to 
find some opportunity to exercise their fists. 

Foreigners are frequently insulted in the 
streets. The famous Marshal Saxe, was once 
abused by a filthy scavenger in the Strand; the 
dispute ended in a boxing bout, in which the 
count's dexterity received the general applause 
of the spectators. He let the scavenger come 
upon him, then seized .him by the neck and 
made him fly up into the air, in such a direc- 
tion that he fell into the middle of his cart, 
which was brimful of dirt. 

The shops in some of the streets in London 
are unrivalled in magnificence. The quilldrivtn 
generally display themselves behind the coun- 
ters or at their doors, dressed in the complete 
dandy style, and affecting all the airs of finish- 
ed petits maitres. Women have not such sway 
in the shops, as they have in France— the hus- 
band is the soul of the business, and the wife 
either darns his stockings in a back room, or 
gads about the -streets! in Paris it is different: 
there the husband keeps in some dark room 
behind the shop, where he sits in his cotton 
night- cap, taking snuff, while his wife attends 
to wholesale and retail! The genius of a peo- 
ple where nothing but the monarchy is Salique 
(says Vorick) has ceded this department, with 
sundry. others, to the women." 

An English dinner party affords an idea of 
the national manners. The grand object on 
such occasions appears to be the indulgence of 
the palate;, they throw themselves upon the 
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good cheer like Sancho upon the scum of Ca- 
macho's kettle! After the various dainties are 
despatched, one of the guests challenges an- 
other, brittle in hand~it is accepted with a 
slight bow — they fill their glasses — then each 
watching the motions of his adversary, they 
nod at each other, and, looking round the ta- 
ble, name every one successively—the two 
champions now eye each other u with leer ma- 
lign," and quaff off their wine simultaneously! 
The English dinner parties are usually very 
expensive and luxurious. Indeed there are so 
many dainties set forth to tempt the palate, that 
it requires a great deal of philosophy to abstain 
from the u infinite, variety." u For my part 
(says Addison) when I behold a fashionable 
table set out in all its magnificence, I fancy 
that I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and leth- 
argies, with other innumerable distempers, ly- 
ing in ambush among the dishes." 

The evening parties arc very stiff and for- 
mal, and make me regret those French soirees, 
in which the polite familiarity with which you 
are treated, so deliciously circum prxcordia lu» 
dit, — and those little interludes of soft, volup- 
tuous music, which far surpass the explosion 
of instruments from the most outrageous con- 
gregation of amateurs** There is in the En- 

* The crash of a thousand instruments going off at once, 
though dignified with the name of an oratorio or an overture, — 
to our ears, instead of producing the effect of harmony, resem- 
bles much more nearly an unmeaning discord, and when continu- 
ed for a length of time, as such performances generally are, be- 
comes excratiatingly tiresome. M A. Review, 1821. 
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glish, a sort of fastidious delicacy, coldness or 
reserve, which discourage and repel at first 
sight; in the French, on the contrary, there is 
a familiarity and warmth, which puts one at 
his ease, " I know that generally there is no 
depending much on their professions (says 
Gibbon, in his Memoirs;) yet, as far as I was 
concerned, I really believe they were sincere." 
The conversation of an Englishman is often 
instructive; but is deficient in that variety and 
playfulness which render that of the well-bred 
Frenchman so exquisitely delightful and fasci- 
nating* When the latter relates an anecdote, 
or describes what he has seen, he appears pe- 
netrated with what he says— -his expressive 
countenance and significant gestures vary ac- 
cording to the theme he develops, or the story 
he relates; the information he conveys is like a 
beautiful gem, whose real value is enhanced by 
the polishing of the artist} it is a dazzling jew- 
el in a brilliant setting. 

The English have generally a dislike to bril- 
liant circles, but possess a keen relish for the 
tranquil pleasures of domestic society. In the 
private walks of life, they are usually described 
as friendly, delicate and unpretending. They 
ascribe the cause of this to the female sex, 
whose refined and exquisite taste for quiet 
pleasures, diffuses an innocent voluptuousness 
on the peaceful scenes of domestic privacy. 

Had I the supernatural power of the u Dia- 
ble Boiteux," I would give you some idea of 
the nocturnal transactions in the houses of 
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London; since I do not possess the skill of As- 
modee, I will content myself with describing 
the conduct of the street population, when 

'.' The hearens are freed, and all the sparkling start 
Look through the blue and empty firmament" 

The tea-gardens and cellars are crowded 
with the tiers etat, and with those observers, 
who, like myself, are willing to receive infor- 
mation from all sources. Bagnigge Wells and 
the White Conduit House, attract the inhabi- 
tants of Clerkenwell during these warm even- 
ings. A few bushes tortured into arbours 
screen, in some degree, the indecent exhibi- 
tions at these places; in many of them are ta- 
bles covered with liquor and tobacco pipes— 
here the labourer " takes a Lethean leave of 
all his toil/' In walking through these gardens 
of Paphos, you will look in vain for the bash- 
ful reserve, the engaging timidity and the 
blush of innocence, the paleness which over' 
spreads the countenance of modesty at the 
least improper familiarity, or the roses which 
bloom in the cheek of youth! 

The cider cellar in Maiden Lane, and the 
whiskey cellar near St. James's Park, afford a 
copious field for observation. The former be- 
ing situated near Covent Garden, I often went 
there to enjoy a poached egg and glass of Bur- 
ton after the play. The perfect freedom with 
which the humble philosophers of this den in- 
dulge in their various debates, is highly di- 
verting to the visiter, who, from his snug cor- 
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tier, may enjoy the suave mart magno to his 
heart's content. 

A sober inhabitant of London cannot but be 
disgusted at the numerous fellows he meets 
with, u full* of supper and distempering 
thoughts." Late in the summer evenings, you 
are often accosted in the streets by staggering 
wretches, labouring under a voluntary St. Vi- 
tus's dance, when returning to their homes. It 
is Very common to be grossly insulted by Cy- 
prian dames, reeling drunk; indeed, most of 
those whom you meet have their breath taint- 
ed with ardent spirits. In the Beggar's Opera 
there is a very humorous scene between a 
highwayman and some of these nymphs, to 
whom he says — u If any of the ladies choose 
gin % I hope they will be so free to call for it!" 
The most notorious and impudent robberies 
and cheats are committed in the streets of Lon- 
don day and night. The following daring theft, 
'recorded in one of the papers, deserves to be 
noted. A pane of glass was cut from the shop- 
window of Monier, a watchmaker near Co vent 
Garden. The thief succeeded in carrying off 
two watches, a gold and steel chain, and this 
was effected at 9 o'clock in the morning, whilst 
Monier was at breakfast in a back room. Next 
morning a paper packet was found in the area, 
containing the steel chain, and the following 
polite note written on a slip of paper: 
44 From a Friend, 
" Sir— having made as Much as i possibly 
could of them pritty Watches, i have sent you 
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back this chane, as i could git nothing for it, 
& i thot that it was of No use to any body but 
the Oaner— i have sent it Back as an ornament 
for your window. So no more at Present from 
your humble servant. 

Catch me when you can.'" 

When I first came to London, I was in so 
great a dread of robbery, that I had my watch 
fob and pockets made in such a way as to leave 
no hopes for the pick-pockets. " P — x take 
the tailors," *ays Filch, in the play, * for ma- 
king the fobs so deep and narrow! I had a tug 
at a charming gold watch; but it stuck by the 
way, and I was forced to make my escape un- 
der a coach." One evening, at the play house, 
I felt something polling at my chain— and, on 
turning round, saw a fellow sneaking out of 
the box, sorely vexed no doubt at the taylor's 
contrivance for the security of my watch! At 
another time, I feka tqg at my pocket-book — 
-wid, on locating for the thief, I saw a genteel- 
looking man behind me, seemingly attending 
to the play, with the most unparalleled gravity 
■of phyfc! 

The different manner in which an English- 
man and Frenchman bear against the ills of 
life, forms a striking contrast in their charac- 
ters. The English spirits would not have sur- 
vived the trials to which their Gallic neigh- 
bours have been exposed; the latter have this 
• : buoyancy in the blood, the former in their mind 
only. The invariable cheerfulness which is ob» 

vol. u. K 
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served in almost every Frenchman, is accom- 
panied by a flow of easy, unpremeditated mirth, 
which gives one a perfect idea of unruffled 
gayety. He appears to take his place at the 
head of the wave of life, and to let himself 
glide down the stream of events, without re- 
flecting on the storm that may gather and sink 
him into the terrible abyss* We have had op- 
portunities of witnessing this practical philoso- 
phy in those Frenchmen who have escaped the 
Revolutionary axe, or the cannibals of St. Do- 
mingo, and who took refuge on our hospitable 
shores. 

M. Grosley, in his Londres y says that the 
English are so prone to suicide, that there is a 
particular prayer in the liturgy against it. High 
balustrades are placed upop all the bridges to 
prevent it, and the banks of the Thames are, 
as far as possible, carefully blocked up. The 
newspapers are daily filled with accounts of 
suicides, committed often de gaiete de cceur! 
Ruined profligates, fathers who cannot earn a 
subsistence for their families, speculators who 
have lost their all at one rash throw, and the 
unfortunate victims of seduction, afford the 
most frequent instances of self-destruction. 
44 Oh! that the grave (exclaims Beverley,) 
would bury memory as well as body! For, if 
the soul sees and feels the sufferings of those 
dear ones it leaves behind, the Everlasting has 
no vengeance to torment it deeper!" By the 
English laws, the bodies of suicides are trans- 
fixed with stakes, and buried on the high road; 
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but the jury generally bring in a verdict of lu- 
nacy, which prevents this barbarous sentence 
from being often carried into execution.* 

Duelling is not so frequent here as in France, 
where there are a number of bullies always on 
the look-out for an affair of honour, hoping to 
screen their vices, by exposing their lives in 
single combat On the whole, I do not see any 
political error in permitting such blackguards 
to cut each other's throats, and to rid society 
of their persons by a method which they have 
luckily imagined, and which all the sagacity of 
the laws would never have discovered! But it 
is when useful members of the community re- 
sort to this desperate expedient to satisfy a 
false honour, that the effects of duelling are 
really deplorable. This meeting involves a 
dreadful probability of rushing audaciously in- 
to the presence of the Eternal Judge, upon 
such forbidden terms as should surely make a 
sensible man endure the contempt and scorn of 

* In Virgil Travestie, queen Dido is thus described meditating 
on suicide, after the departure of iEneas: 

" In mind she weigh'd, as she sat crying, 
What kind of death was best to die in. 
Poison she thought would not be quick, 
And, which was worse, would make her sick; 
That being therefore wav'd, she thought, 
That nearly cutting her own throat, 
Might serve to do her business for her; 
But that she thought upon with horror, 
Because H would hurt her; neither could 
She well endure to see her blood 
The next came in her thoughts was drowning, 
But then again she fell a thinking, 
She would be somewhat long a sinking!" 
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the world, sooner than commit a deed that may 
on one side admit of no repentance, and rouse 
in the other party those cries of remorse, which, 
fike the fabled dogs of Scylla, howl incessandy 
round the guilty soul* How the martyr of 
worldly honour, who has received the fatal 
stroke, must execrate that false principle which 
has guided him to an untimely grave! What 
would he not give, in that dreadful moment, to 
be snatched 

" From die Ms*, ditty, ratriog bit* «f te*bV> 

Humanity, in the names of the disconsolate 
mother, the agonized widow and the friendless 
orphan, calls loudly for such laws as shall re- 
strict those whose passions urge them on to 
such acts of desperate wickedness* 

To conclude this miscellaneous epistle, I 
will make a few remarks* on the beggars of 
London. In walking along the streets, my pity 
is often awakened by the pathetic complaints, 
of these unhappy beings— -and it is not the sight 
of them which torments me, but the melancho- 
ly consideration that there should exist such 
wretch* d outcasts. Is it not more creditable 
to the feelings of the heart, to reward the elo- 
quence of a beggar, who melts the soul into 
compassion, than to pay a tragedian for caus- 
ing the flow of a few sterile tears? If the for- 
mer exhibits the good actions of others, the 
latter induces me to perform them myself: all 
the generous feelings which are kindled by the 
display of fictitious misery, subside as soon at 
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you leave the theatre; but the sweet conscious* 
ness of having dried the tear from the cheek 
of wretchedness, gives an exquisite pleasure 
which nothing can abate or destroy. Do not 
the warm, rapturous sensations which we feel 
on such an occasion, convey more delight than 
the undeserved praise of millions? 

The practice of " farming out" the indigent, 
is a fruitful source of mendicity in London. 
The greatest number of the city parishes trust 
the maintenance of their paupers to fellows 
who, like Gil Bias's friend in Madrid, get rich 
by taking care of the poor! Some farm beggars- 
all in one house, at a certain price, for which 
their wretched sustenance is doled out to them 
amidst 61th and vermin. This practice of 
treating human beings like so many cattle, is 
repulsive to every feeling of kindness and cha- 
rity; the poor wretches are crammed into nasty 
rooms in which they roost, eat, and perform all 
their functions. 

The most profligate and abandoned of the 
mendicants are women. Prostitution is a great 
source of beggary; it is the end to which most 
of those unfortunate females arrive, who have 
survived youth, beauty, and the diseases to 
which their profession exposed them* The 
nauseous tricks and devices of these beggars, 
are apt to create that abhorrence which shuts 
the heart against pity; they often make appeals 
to compassion, by holding in their arms the 
children they hire froai their infamous .mo- 
thers. . " I have known,", says, Mr. Hale, "a 

M2 a 
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woman sit for lO years with twins, and they 
never exceeded the same age!" 

The Sunday schools better the condition of 
the poor. The cultivation of the understand- 
ing teaches that decent pride which soars 
above the meanness and degradation of beg- 
ging; it affords refined pleasures unconiaminat- 
ed with gross and sensual gratifications. The 
mind, expanded by the gentle warmth of know- 
ledge, gradually displays its brilliant faculties, 
as a flower that unfolds itself to the rays of the 
sun. 



LETTER XLVL 

Voila de ros arrets, Messieurs les gens de goftt! 

Piron, J44tt*nmit. 

Of all the cants which are canted io this canting world, though 
the cant of hypocrisy may be the wont, the cant of criticism is 
the most tormeutipg. Tristram Shandy. 

The works of periodical criticism with 
which London abounds, afford ample food for 
the desultory reader; but their pages are so 
contaminated with the bane of party spirit, that 
it is hardly possible to place reliance upon the 
opinions which they profess. The first object 
of the Reviewer, is to make himself acquainted 
with the politics of the author upon whom he 
is to sit in judgment; then his commendations 
and censures are bestowed upon the same prin- 
ciple, or rather, want of principle* " With just 
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enough of learning to misquote," he frequent- 
ly alters the meaning of the writer, and tor- 
tures his words and ideas in a thousand ways, 
to make them appear ridiculous. The most 
unexceptionable of all the works of criticism I 
have met with, is the North American Review^ 
which is the sincere defender of pure religion, 
liberty, and virtue. It takes every opportunity 
to hail the dawnings of American genius ana 
learning, and to shield our country against the 
invidious attacks of British calumniators. 

The ministerial critics in England,, are lite- 
rally hired to wage open war with freedom, 
truth and justice, and to give support to the 
most flagrant acts of oppression, with the spe- 
cious colours of authority and religion. If a 
writer has the misfortune to differ from them 
in opinion, he must calculate on their extermi- 
nating hostility. Is he a friend to political and 
religious liberty? they will find means to prove 
him a Deist and a Jacobin. Is he humorous 
or libre? they tell us that he paints frivolity 
and libertinism in the most alluring tints. They 
have the art of proving their assertions by mis- 
quoting the author, whose most dignified and 
eloquent sentence cannot emerge from the mire 
of their criticism without some stains of vul- 
garity. How many infant reputations would 
have been crushed, had the public been ruled 
by the rash forebodings of 

"Those Iftiy owls, who, perch'd new wisdom's top t 
Ait only watchful with (heir heavy wings 
To cuff dowq new-fledg'd talents that would rise 
To nobler heights !"-*^~ 
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These scribblers direct their attacks indiscri- 
minately on the noblest productions of genius, 
and the most insignificant performances; they 
frequently pursue their timid prey with some- 
thing of a feline ardour, and are apt to lift the 
club of Hercules to crush a fly. Even the se- 
cret actions of those individuals who, like cer- 
tain plants, can only live in the shade, do not 
escape their fury; for these, they violate the 
sacred privacy of domestic peace, seize upon 
their victims, and drag them forth, to feed the 
curiosity -of the idle and frivolous world. 

The juvenile scholar who is discouraged by 
neglect, may sooth himself with the recollec- 
tion, that David Hume was permitted to re- 
main in inactive obscurity, in the onset of his 
literary career; yet, like Antceus, gathering 
strength by his fall, he finally acquired a name 
which was wafted in triumph through the 
world; it may also console him to be informed, 
that when the first volume of Cowper was ori- 
ginally published, one of the critical journals 
of his day represented him (says his elegant 
biographer,) as a good devout gentleman, with- 
out a particle of true poetical genius! To this 
very curious decision he applies, with a plea- 
sant stroke of poetical justice, the following 
couplet from the book so sagaciously described; 

" The moles and bats, in full assembly, find, 
On special search, the keen-eyed eagle blind." 

Generally speaking, periodical criticism is 
extremely useless. Time, which preserves 
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works of sterling merit, add annihilates trifling 
or stupid productions, is the only true and ir- 
revocable critic. Its sentence is beyond appeal; 
its decision is not influenced by party spirit or 
religious prejudices; it either absorbs the work 
into the gulf of oblivion, or makes it float over 
the bosom of the deep. The art of reviewing 
U a mystery easily unravelled; k has certain 
rules and a sort of cant and trickery, not diH&- 
cult to be acquired. To criticise a book is h> 
finitely more easy than to write one; as it re- 
quires ininitely greater skill to execute a paint- 
iftg of merit, than to talk learnedly upon it. 
44 It is probable (says Lockart, in Peter's Let* 
ter«,) that if Mr. Jeffrey were at last to throw 
aside his character of reviewer, and come be- 
fore the world in a volume filled with continu- 
ous thoughts and continuous feelings, originat- 
ing in his own mind, he would find that the 
public he has so well trained, would be very 
9pt to turn upon himself, and think themselves 
called upon to laugh more solito even at Mr. J. 
himself, when deprived of the blue and yellow 
panoply under which they have for so many 
years been wont to regard his blows as irre- 
sistible, and himself as invulnerable.'* 

In Paris, during the ancient r giroe, a book 
that gave offence to government, was condem- 
ned to be burnt by the common hangman, at 
the staircase of St. Bartholomews; but if it had 
any merit, the register found means to secure 
it for his own use. A fire was kindled before 
a few idlers who were collected near the place* 
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the officer very slily substituted an old moth- 
eaten Bible, which was consigned to the flames, 
whilst he kept the anathematized volume for 
his own library! 

The newspapers of London are, in general, 
extremely well conducted; the style is usually 
good, often elegant, and the matter highly in- 
teresting. I speak of that part of them which 
relates to public events, street anecdotes and 
criticism; but, unfortunately, these take up but 
a small portion of their columns* In the same 
paper, you will find an admirable political es- 
say, or theatrical critique, and a parcel of stuff 
about my Lord's dinner, and my Lady's ball; 
and about horse races, cock-fighting, and boxing 
matches. We are told, with great solemnity, 
that the king has taken a ride, and their royal 
highnesses an airing! Much good may it do 
them! But who, in the name of Heaven, cares 
whether his majesty is in his coach, or at Carl- 
ton House, drinking Regents Punch? Whether 
the princesses are in Kensington Gardens, or 
in the temple of Cloacina? 

The advertisements are very expensive, and 
form the main profits of the revenue, and of 
the proprietors of the journals. They are a 
camera obscura, in which the moving picture 
of the metropolis is faithfully represented; the 
notices to insolvent debtors, and on matters of 
trade and revenue, the M sales of estates," the 
44 quicquid agunt homines" — fill the mind with 
a crowd of moral reflections. The medical 
puffs which are found in the miscellaneous 
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reading of the advertising columns, are awful 
beacons against vicious indulgences; and are 
sufficient to regenerate a perfect Chartres!* 

The new system of Ethics, which these and 
Other puffs present to the imagination; the gay 
confusion of " fish sauce" and ** infallible pills" 
—of u essence of shrimps" and 4fc stomachic 
elixirs"— of mercurial preparations — and re- 
medies for a stinking breath — not only afford 
all the pleasures of variety, b^it give a pleasing 
proof of the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
human species. 

I have collected as a curiosity some exquisite 
puffs of the velites of the Esculapian band. In 
one of them, the writer begins with a pompous 
enumeration of the advantages of a married 
life; then proceeds to talk of the u luxurious 
habits which effeminize the body," the various 
modifications of u syphilitic intrusion/' and 
other diseases which u suspend the blessings 
that contentrate the nuptial wreathe." To all 

* What a pleasing reflection it most afford, in reading the 
journals, to pass from disease to disease, from deformity to de- 
formity, and behold science and ingenuity triumphing over all; 
onr mtdical writers, like so many St Georges, with each a dra- 
gon prostrate at his feet, restoring their fellow-creatures from 
conditions too loathsome to behold, and from maladies universally 
deemed incuraple, to the plenitude of youthful vigour and soundV 
ness of constitution! Then how delightful to know that stays may 
be bad which remedy the worst deformity, and that when the' 
" Macassar oil" has lost its power, wigs are made that put na- 
ture to the blush; that whiskers are manufactured that would 
deceive the lynx-like glance of a drill sergeant, and that eyes 
are fabricated so very cleverly, that they do every thing but seel 

Motility of Newspapers. 
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persons thus suffering " from the premature 
infatuation of youth, the surgeon fearlessly 
offers "hope, energy, muscular strength and 
felicity!" The exordium of this advertisement 
is. a model of pomposity and fanfaronade* 
14 Socrates, by his discourse on Marriage, so 
enraptured his auditors with the subject, that 
ihe married men few to their whes % and the 
/bachelors hastened to be wedded; and the 
* Spectator' has affirmed that the word * whV 
is the most agreeable and delightful name in 
nature. The sacred institution, then, of mar- 
triage, compasses the desideratum of our en* 
joyment, teeming not only with happiness on 
earth, but disposing the soul itself to harmo- 
nize with bliss hereafter! ! Previous, however, 
to entering into this hallowed obligation, it be- 
comes an imperative duty, not only to regulate 
tht passions, but to cleanse the grosser nature 
bf those impurities which the freedom of un- 
restricted pleas are may have entailed on it," 
fcc. &c. After stating the infallible qualities of 
his medicines, he requests " country patients'' 
to describe their symptoms, when medicines 
will be forwarded to them— but he adds very 
slily — " A banknote is expected to accompany 
the case!" 

Literature is, like every thing else, a trade 
in England. A few fashionable writers engross 
the public attention, and merit is out of the 
question, unless piloted into notice by the fash- 
ionable cabal. The authors who enjov the good 
opinion of the " quality folk," are sure that all 
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their works will glide down the current of po* 
pular favour, however trifling or stupid they 
may be. The trade is inundated with a flood 
of novels, which, by the way, appear dark' be* 
fore the " excessive bright" of Walter Scott's 
inimitable productions. Love which should be 
merely an episode in the life of man, is made 
in romances, the whole volume of existence* 
Besides, they give a distaste for more serious 
works; as the palate of a dram-drinker becomes 
insensible to ordinary stimuli,— so those who 
indulge themselves in light reading, fall asleep 
over books of real merit. On the whole, I am 
inclined to prefer novels to romances* The 
one (observes an excellent writer,) is studied 
and revolved, as a real delineation of life; 
while the other, far too wild for any such sup- 
position, only strikes for a moment, like the 
unreal creations of a magical tentem. 

Madame de Sevigne says, with her usual 
charming naivete ^ ** pour Pauline, cette devo* 
reuse de livres, j'aime mieux qu'elle en avale 
de nsauvais quje si *Ue n'aimait point a lire." 
The numerous circulating libraries in London, 
afford food for the appetite of the modern Paj*» 
Jinas of the metropolis, who swallow the had, 
when agreeably cooked for the palate, in pre- 
ference & wholesome truths plainly dressed* 
Many book-worms (lifce Lord Spencer,) ruin 
themselves in buying expensive works tg sfow 
tkeir friends; lox * the library" is an indispen- 
sable apartment in fashionable mansions. I 
have heard ef obp gentleman (says the author 

vol. n . w 
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of u Espriellcfs Letters") who gave a book- 
seller the dimensions of his shelves to fit up 
his library; and of another, who, giving orders 
for the same kind of furniture, just mentioned 
that he must have Pope, Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton — " and hark ye (he added,) if either of 
those fellows should publish any thing new, be 
sure to let me have it, for 1 choose to have all 
their works!" 



LETTER XL VII. 

Thy Senate is a icene of civil jar, 

Chaos of contrarieties at war; 

Where bbarp and solid, phlegmatic and light, 

Discordant atoms meet, ferment and fight; 

Where policy is busied all day long 

In setting right what faction has set wrong; 

Where flails of oratory thresh the floor, 

That yields them chaff and dust, and notbirg more! 

COWPEE. 

The House of Commons was formerly a 
chapel dedicated to St. Stephen. Edward VI. 
gave ft to the members of the Lower House 
for their sittings; at the Union, the side walls 
of the chamber, except the buttresses that sup- 
ported the original roof, were taken down, and 
others were erected beyond, to enlarge the 
house. There is nothing very striking, or ele- 
gant, in this structure; the interior of the cham- 
ber is lined with brown 1 and well-polished 
wainscot, and a neat gallery runs along the 
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sides, supported by slender iron pillars, crown- 
ed with gilt Corinthian capitals. The Speak- 
er's chair stands at the upper end of the room; 
before him, is the table at which sit the clerks 
of the House, and on which lies the mace.. In 
the centre of the room is an area, where wit- 
nesses are examined; on the Speaker's right 
side is the Treasury Bench, for the satellites 
of government; to his left sit the leading mem- 
bers of the Opposition. The Speaker, ("now 
Manners Sutton, son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ,J appears in his chair dressed in 
his black gown, and a tremendous powdered 
wig, part of which laps over his ears and ex- 
tends to his breast. 

The members present a singular spectacle 
of indifference to ceremonials, and, (I may 
add,) good manners. They loll in their bench- 
es with their hats on, some scratching their 
legs, others walking up and down, &c. — but 
strangers in the gallery are by no means allow- 
ed to keep their hats on: this would infringe 
the privileges of the House! 

In the Gallery, the reporters of the different 
newspapers take notes on the business of the 
evening; they do not write down all the de- 
bates, but only mark the leading points. How 
they can publish the speeches from such slen- 
der materials, God only knows! The debates 
which take place long after midnight, being 
served up to breakfast during the morning! 
Dr. Johnson used to take notes on the speech- 
es at the House of Commons. Wood fail had 
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tuch an excellent memory that he wrote down, 
on his return home, all that was spoken, and 
of which he did not take a single note. The 
reporters are crowded on a few benches, where 
they write on their knees in a constrained atti* 
tude, laughing and joking among themselves 
all the time. Should any of these persons pub- 
lish a sentence which a member was not guilty 
Of uttering, he commits a breach of privilege, 
and is forthwith committed to the custody of 
die Sergeant at Arms; as in the case of the re* 

Enter of the Times, who attributed to Mr. 
ume a violent attack on Canning's character. 
He was cited at the bar, to answer for his con- 
duct, and sentenced to the custody of the Ser» 
geant, and to pay all the expenses. 

On a division being made, the Gallery is 
Cleared and all the doors locked. If a visiter 
take it into his head to remain concealed, ia 
apite of an order for a clearing, the offence 
Will be construed into a breach of privilege, 
and the offender punished with the utmost ri- 
gour. When the strangers leave the gallery, 
they remain on th? steps leading to another 
door, till they receive permission to enter, 
when they rush in pell mell. 

The author of the Esprit dts Loi* % did not 
display his usual sagacity, when he observed 
that, in England, " the republic is hidden un- 
der the formq of monarchy." For my part, I 
must confess that I never could see any thing 
republican in a government, which is a fabric 
ol mixt and irregular architecture, with as lit- 
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tie beauty and outward graces as of solidity 
and convenience. As Parliament always fol- 
lows, the minister of the day (says Dr. Frank- 
lin ,J the country would be as well, and much 
cheaper governed without it. The pageant of 
royalty, and all the royal farce, the innumera- 
ble holders of sinecures and unreasonably lu- 
. crative offices, are the political Vampires of 
this country; they look upon the labouring 
classes as fheir lawful prey, and 

" Drive thj^m, like wrecks, down the rough tide of power, 
Whilst no 7 hold's left to save them from destruction. " 

The ministers scarcely wait till the public re- 
cover from their galling taxes, before they 
crush them with new ones, and then glut with 
a rancorous rapture on. the heart-rending cata- 
logue of their distresses. Tom Payne (who 
was sometimes in the right,) has observed that 
a decreet and able bodied man, equal to per- 
form all the functions of royalty, may at any 
time be got for 800/. a year. The President 
of our glorious country, with a revenue which 
an English sinecure- holder would sneer at, 
does infinitely more good than the British mo- 
narch, with his. million sterling. Milton gave 
aa the reason of his approbation of republican- 
ism, that the trappings of royalty would main- 
tain a moderate commonwealth. The admin- 
istration of the former is a blessing to his coun- 
try;, the sceptre of the latter weighs with leaden 
heaviness on the prostrate community! When 
the former appears in public, he is followed by 
n 2 
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the prayers and hearty affection of every good 
citizen; the latter glares like a noxious planet, 
which brings pestilence over the land; his 
odious splendour is an insult on the people 
who have to support such a contemptible pa- 
geant. " The feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports its flight (says Junius,') but strip 
him of his plumage and he is fixed to the earth." 
Addison has observed, in the Freeholder, 
that, since the reign of Henry VII., the chief 
posts of honour and trust in the state have 
been filled by men below the rank of nobility, 
who have almost uniformly been chosen from 
the profession of the law. He stated as the 
grounds of this preference with the sovereign, 
a disinclination on the pan of men of high 
birth and honour, to be dependent on his ca- 
price or instrumental to his tyranny, which ne- 
cessarily compelled him to seek his ministers 
among such as were ambitious of no other re- 
wards but royal, and whom, as mere tools of 
his own making, he might use or lay abide at 
pleasure. In the present administration there 
are some illustrations of what Addison has ad- 
vanced* The Lord Chancellor (Eldon,) was 
formerly a lawyer by the name of Scott— Lord 
Sidmouth is the son of Dr. Addington— 
he was Speaker to the House of Commons, 
till 1801, when he resigned that office, and was 
received into the cabinet— and ainsi du reste. 
These personages are the contemptible minions 
of his Majesty, and are the vile tools of his 
aelfish and contracted policy. They have a 
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perfect sway in both Houses, where all their 
propositions obtain an overwhelming majority, 
in spite of the talents of the Opposition. These 
rulers lay taxes on the necessaries of life, and 
on those who have nothing else — but keep the 
burthen from the shoulders of those high-born 
grandees, who (ill the rank of princes, and re* 
vel in wealth which the lords of principalities 
might envy.— Those " darlings of Fortune" 
who will have this room furnished ii\ the Gre- 
cian, that in the Italian, and a third in the 
Egyptian style, should be made to pay for such 
luxuries, rather than a poor man, who is guilty 
of converting a litde barley into beer, for the 
support of his half starved children! 

There is not even the shadow of liberty in 
the British Parliament. Out of 658 members 
who compose the lower House, 78 alone are 
destined to represent the merchants, lawyers 
and other classes of society. The remaining 
members are the eldest sons of Peers, destined 
one day to occupy seats in the upper House- 
also relations to the Peers — baronets aspiring 
to the peerage, and men of immense property: 
these are strange elements indeed of a demo* 
cratic power} One fourth of the United King- 
dom, four fifths of the population of Ireland 
separately, are incapable of holding a seat in 
Parliament — and yet they dare talk of liberty! 
A Parliament which twice suspended the Hap 
beas Corpus act in a period of profound peace; 
a Parliament which indemnified the creatures 
of government for their flagrant oppression and 
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violations of the law; which refused to examine 
the numerous petitionswith which their table 
groartedj which sanctioned the use of the odious 
vermin of spies and suborners of treachery by 
the government, and the sending out of the 
opinion ot the king's satellites as the law of the 
land; and which closed the ports of this hos- 
pitable kingdom on unhappy foreigners who 
were driven from their own country; does such 
a Parliament afford any evidence of the boast- 
ed freedom of the British constitution? The 
Chathams of the present day, the champions of 
liberty in the different political journals, inform 
us that government can at any time find a ma- 
jority to enable them to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus; and the same authorities have concur- 
red in the assertions (says Mr. Walsh in his 
late excellent work,) " that when the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended, there was no dif- 
ference between the government of Great Bri- 
tain and the rule of the most despotic sove- 
reign; that the power which a minister had of 
committing to prison on such occasions, was 
quite as great and as dangerous, as that of the 
Lettres de Cachet, so celebrated in the annals 
of France." 

, Sir Francis Wraxall has given convincing 
proofs of the influence of corruption in the 
House of Commons. Roberts, the secretary of 
the Treasury under Pelham, owned that a num- 
ber of members received their payment ia 
banknotes, at the end of the session. On the 
day of Prorogation, he stood in the Court of 
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Requests, u and as the gentlemen passed me 
(he observed) I conveyed the money in a 
squeeze of the hand." Sir Francis says, that 
Lord North, when first minister, was suppos- 
ed to command full 170 members at his abso- 
lute devotion, who were prepared to vote for 
him upon every Question! In the " Memoirs 
of Prince Eugene, we learn the effects of cer- 
tain " presents of Champaigne and Burgundy," 
made by Marshal Tallard to some of the right 
Honorable Members of Parliament! 

The right to send members to Parliament 
arises generally from particular chatters, grant* 
ed in times ofyore y tb certain towns and coun- 
ties, or from acts of Parliament. There are 
entire towns which have gradually grown to ft 
considerable size, such as Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, which have not the right of return* 
ing a single member; whilst there are petty 
boroughs reduced, in some instances, to a sin- 
gle house, which still retain the privilege of 
sending two or three! 

From the enormous expenses attending the 
elections, the candidate for Parliamentary ho- 
nours is in the same predicament with the per- 
son who, according to ancient fable, was re* 
quired to get possession of the golden bough, 
before he could be admitted to the privileges 
which the Sybil had to impart. Patriots must 
submit to the observance of this ceremony, be- 
fore they can arrive at the awful seat of poli- 
tical mysteries— 

" Sed dod ante dator tellnris operta sobire 
Auricomos quam qua decerpatnt arbore total.'*- 
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LETTER XL VIII. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure. 

Gray's Elegy* 

'Tis better to be lowly bora, 
And range with humble liven in content, 
Than to beperk'd up io a glistening grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. King Henry VJII. 

The character of the assembled multitude 
is very different from that of individual man; 
he therefore who wishes to study the human 
heart, should learn to unravel its intricate folds, 
by mixing with the people, and partaking of 
their diversions. Those classes of society 
which seem to bear the whole weight of the 
curse pronounced on our first parents, the. la- 
bourers, the peasants, the artificers, have their 
moments of festivity as well as those who en- 
joy all the luxuries of nature and art; and their 
appetite for enjoyment is whetted by their fre- 
quent privations. The opulent Epicurean, 
whilst he gratifies every sense by the perfumes 
and luxuries of the East, may indulge the 
thought that this world was created for him to 
revel in its sweets; but amidst the roses which 
Pleasure strews on his path, u Repentance 
rears her snaky crest," and whilst languishing- 
ly stretched on the downy couch, the sword of 
Damocles hangs gleaming over his head. In 
my delightful journies to the south of France, 
I had an opportunity of drawing a parallel be- 
tween the pure enjoyments of the labouring 
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classes, and the heartless pleasures of those 
who are so foolishly envied and admired. The 
poor peasantry, in that country, seem to pos- 
sess the rare secret of allying happiness with 
privation, and to make amusement succeed to 
the labours of the day. After having passed 
the morning in the noble toils of agriculture, 
they return home with the anticipation of plea- 
sure. The old men tell the adventures of their 
younger days to those around them, who re- 
verence their gray hairs and their mature ex- 
perience; whilst at a distance, on the " smooth 
shaven green," troops of blooming girls and 
young peasants dance to the pipe and tabor; 
and other groups sing airs as natural as the 
warblings of Philomel, and appear to sink into 
that delicious state of Elysian bliss, which falls 
upon their minds as calmly as the sleep of 
Heaven on their eyelids.. During the winter, 
they assemble round the cheerful fire, and 
amuse themselves with their rustic games, re- 
gardless of the wind which wails and sighs 
through the casement, as if bemoaning before- 
hand, the disasters which it may cause in its 
fury. 

The cottager, on whom the cheering face of 
Heaven smiles as he reaps the fruit of his own 
industry, enjoys his narrow circle of pleasures 
with a relish unknown to those into whose cup 
Flattery pours the honey of adulation, while 
the scorpions of conscience often turn it into 
poison, and render them unable to swallow the 
draught that is pressed to their lips. In that 
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beautiful romance, Educo, we find the follow- 
ing exquisite passage illustrating the estimate 
of happiness: " The grove overlooking the pre- 
cipice has a fine effect at a distance; we ad- 
mire the sublimity of its situation, and the 
brightness of its verdure, when gilded by the 
rays of the sun; we grudge no labour in scram- 
bling up to this seat of pleasure, and when at- 
tained, we often find it cold and comfortless, 
overgrown with moss, pierced by the winds of 
every quarter, and far less genial than the shel- 
tered bank from whence we set out." 

In England, I never witnessed those rural 
Amusements, dancing in the open fields and 
singing of simple airs, which make France a 
real Arcadia. The rich take care of their own 
morals— the police have an eye on those of the 
poor, who are not permitted to assemble for 
such sports in the parks, which are guarded as 
auspiciously as the Hesperian fruit. They are 
allowed to congregate in the public dancing 
rooms, which are admirable preparatory schools 
for the brothel! In those pleasure houses, you 
will find all the vices of polished society } with 
none of its redeeming virtues; you will there 
witness the moroseness, " saucy rudeness*' and 
other traits of the English character ~~or, if 
there is the appearance of vivacity, it is the 
noisy brutal glee inspired by the spirituous 
draught. 

The Bartholomew Fair is something like the 
fete of the Loges at St. Germain. Before it 
commences, the Lord Mayor proceeds in great 
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pomp to Old Bailey, to drink at cool tankard 
presented by the Keeper; he then announces 
the fete, and the most motley crew are assem- 
bled together, as if by a fairy's wand. Delica- 
cies of every kind are provided, and arranged 
in such a way as to attract the eye. Portable 
theatres exhibit all the wondrous exploits of 
punch — sword-swallowers, fire-eaters, ventrilo- 
quists, et id genua omne, attract the multitude, 
in the midst of which the industrious pickpock- 
ets exercise themselves in all the mysteries of 
their trade. Quacks spout away ere rotundo on 
the " incurable distempers" which they can 
cure, and on the beauty and sweetness which 
their infallible nostrums confer on the skin and 
breath,* 

Vauxhall is a frequent resort for those who 
are so unfashionable as to spend the summer 
in London. The gala is most expensively and 
splendidly illuminated, and the fire works are 
very beautiful; but it bear* no comparison with 
the public gardens of Paris, either for taste, 
luxury, or amusements. The long vistas, spark- 
ling with the play of countless lamps, give 

* " Many a giddy and ineiperieoeed girl is hurled into (nil 
dreadful whirlpool if the populace; and several females, who at 
present rank foremost anions the votaries of the Paphian god- 
dess, were here first initiated in those profane mysteries, and 
came reeking from the embraces of squalid sailors into the arms 
of Lords. There is something, however, so fascinating in the 
recollection of former revels, that, some of those nymphs who 
move in a higher sphere, are irresistibly attracted by a strange 
impulse towards this region of festivity; and, unmindful of their 
noble suitors, run headlong into the filth of St Bartholomew 
Fair." Gouw. 

VOL. II. o 
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Vauxhall the appearance of those enchanted 
palaces and gardens described in oriental ro- 
mance: 

" Here Night, down-stooping from her ebon throne, 
View* conttellttiont brighter than her own." 

An extended vista, illuminated in this manner, 
resembles the splendid track which the sun 
leaves on the verge of the horizon, when he 
sinks into the deep. Numbers of those women 
who have the artificial crimson on the cheek, 
while the heart is wrung with misery and the 
body withered by disease, are seen gliding 
through the garden, " seeking whom they may 
devour." You will there find females who are 
in the spring of life, but who suffer all the de- 
crepitude of old age; who have the precipita- 
tion of inexperience, and none of that amiable 
candour and artless simplicity, which sits so 
gracefully on youth; none of that bashfulness 
which makes " the pure and eloquent blood" 
speak in the cheeks. Why does a blush please 
those who witness it? Because it is a silent 
avowal of some imperfection, of a want of 
strength and courage which flatters the self- 
love of him who beholds it. A beautiful wo- 
man is always a lovely and affecting *bj£&; 
but when she blushes, her whole sex pleads for 
her — and when the tear sparkles in her eye, 
she excites a degree of interest sufficient to 
disarm the tyrant, and almost to soften the mi- 
ser's heart! 
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Do not imagine, from what I have s.aid, that 
all the female visiters of Vauxhall are " public 
customers." The virtuous wife and daughter, 
and the affectionate mother are frequently seen 
in their family groups, enjoying the pleasures 
of this garden; there I have beheld 

" Those cheeks, that would not dare shine out 
In open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then because 'twas night." 

After walking about for a few hours, you 
are presented with the fire works, and Madame 
Saqui dancing on the tight rope, in which, by 
the way, her clumsy legs do not appear to great 
advantage! As I left the garden last night, I 
recollected Sir Roger de Coverley, u who told 
the mistress of the house, who sate at the bar, 
that he should be a better customer in her gar- 
den, if there were more nightingales and fewer 
strumpets." 

The parks are usually crowded during the 
fashionable season; but when the sectaries of 
Bon Ton leave the metropolis, adieu to all dis- 
play of brilliant equipages in these resorts! The 
humble pedestrian must content himself with 
the shade of the elms, or a seat on the Chinese 
Bridge; and the cockney may imagine himself 
enjoying rural scenes, when from his bench he 
beholds the milkmaid extracting the precious 
liquid from the well fed cow in St. James' 
Park. Many poor authors ponder on these 
benches, like Peter Pindar; and either sit 

" Near some frail nymph as hungry, (beauteous sinner!) 
. ■ , ■ Or, alone, voracious as a shark, 
Dream of a feast, or count the trees for dinner." 
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Horse racing, cock fighting and boxing, are 
the laudable and humane amusements, not only 
of the profanum vulgu$,b\M of the nobility and 
gentry of this country. Hogarth must have 
taken some of the principal traits of his " Pro- 

Sess of Cruelty' 9 from these exhibitions. In 
e Newmarket races, that noble and useful 
animal, the horse, is tortured in every variety 
of manner; the whip and spur are used till eve- 
ry fibre in his body is racked, and strained 
" almost to bursting"— he is lashed and gored 
till all his blood is in a ferment, because his 
inhuman master has made a bet on the effects 
of his agility! We are informed by Espriella, 
that jockeys who are too fat are made to waste; 
in order to diminish their weight and size, they 
are purged and sweated, and are forced to take 
violent exercise with thick woolen clothes on! 
Had Procrustes heard of this invention, he 
would have made all travellers equal in weight 
as well as in measure, and his balance would 
have been as famous as his bed. Some of the 
race horses become, like Lismahago's, " a re- 
surrection of dry bones!" but, generally speak* 
ing, the racer is a most noble and elegant ani- 
mal; and even when covered with his miserable 
trappings, pricks up his lively ears, rolls about 
his " warrior eye," and carries his head aloft, 
with all the aristocracy of nature. 

Nothing disgusts me more than the cursed 
slang of boxers, which is found in the soporific 
columns of some of the newspapers. The par- 
^ulars of the intended fight are related with 
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all the technical phraseology of the science; we 
are gravely informed what exercise and diet 
the prize-fighters take; whether they prepare 
themselves by eating raw beef or having it half 
roasted! The horrible imprecations and savage 
violence, that are constantly witnessed in the 
cockpit, soon efface from the encouragers of 
such scenes every idea, every degree of huma- 
nity. When two human beings (says Mrs. 
Crespigny) are barbarously exposed upon a 
stage, or even in the public streets, fighting and 
using every effort which strength and skill, in 
such ferocious exercises can enable them to do, 
when one of them has laid the other breathless 
on the ground, with blood streaming from his 
disgraceful wounds — the yell of exultation 
from the savage breasts of the spectators, 
proves how little they deserve their distinction 
from the brute creation. 

An emperor of China said, " I forbid gam- 
ing in my dominions; any one who infringes 
this law, throws a defiance at Providence, 
which .admits of nothing fortuitous." The 
practice of gaming is not confined to those 
alone whom necessity may seem to stimulate 
to so horrible a resource; the opulent are ge- 
nerally the most abandoned to this destructive, 
passion, who, possessing already more than 
they know what to do with, hazard that, and 
give themselves up as voluntary victims to mi- 
sery and despair, to indulge a Tantalian thirst 
for more. Such wretches consider the debts 
of the gaming table as sacred, but let their cre- 
o2 
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dhars be bankrupt or even compound with 
them to be bankrupt themselves, rather than 
refrain from the fatal practice. If there is a 
being on earth completely and irrevocably mi- 
serable, it is the gamester, who sees his for- 
tune dissolving under the influence of cards 
and dice. The slave that digs for gold, sleeps 
contented on the piles which are another's; 
while those for whom he toils, convert their 
good to mischief, making abundance the means 
of want, and plenty lead to wasteful excess: 
thus shallow streams glide safely between their 
banks, while swelling torrents overflow the 
shores, and leave their channels empty. 
Gaming has been compared to the cold bath: 

Jou have a tremor— a hesitation at first — but, 
aving once plunged in, you are thrown into 
the most delightful glow. 

The idle vanity of being introduced into 
fashionable company, has been the ruin of ma 
ny a promising youth. In some private fami- 
lies, faro tables are introduced; and black legs 
find an easy introduction to such places, when 
they possess a genteel exterior and pleasant 
manners. Dr. M'Cabe conducted me to a 
house of this kind, a few evenings ago, where 
besides Faro and Hazard, the foreign games 
of Roulet and Rouge and Noir were introduc- 
. ed. Every person appeared so busy at his de- 
votions, that I preserved my incognito during 
the evening, and was enabled to make my ob- 
servations undisturbed. The fury of disap- 
itment, the horror of despair, and the wkk- 
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ed joy of transient success, wore depicted on 
the different countenances in the room. I ob- 
served one person, who appeared absorbed in 
thought, in the midst of the hurricane around 
him. Another young man, who had lost all his 
money, was pawning his watch, for a small 
sum, at a heavy interest. This recalled to mind 
am amusing scene in Shirley's comedy of " The 
Gamesters:" 

Nephew. In the mean time, I will play away, 
for want of cash, some superfluous things about 
me. 

Dwindle. By the time you are come to your 
shirt, I shall be with you! 



LETTER XLIX. 

The charge is prepared, the lawyer* are met, 
Tke judges all raug'd (a terrible show!) 

The Beggar'$ Optra. 

I have several times attended the trials at 
the Old Bailey. They appear to be conducted 
with justice and humanity. Ail the witnesses 
are collected in the same area, and are in rea- 
diness to appear before the judge, when called 
for. The prisoner stands at the bar by himself, 
with a mirror suspended near him, for what 
purpose I cannot imagine. The judge sits in 
all his perufuial magnificence at his desk, 
which is often surrounded with beautiful wo- 
men, relations of the Grand Jury* on the desk 
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I observed several flowers, which are a correct- 
ive of the intolerable stench which emanates 
from the prisoners and witnesses. The jury 
sit in a box under the gallery. The sword of 
Justice glitters in face of the prisoner; on the 
wall are printed sentences from the Bible, be- 
ing denunciations against the heinous crime of 
perjury. The witness who is cited, advances 
to the foot of the steps, and previous to his 
appearance before the justices, swears on the 
Gospels to utter " the truth, and nothing but 
the truth." An inspector of banknotes attends 
to examine the paper-money presented to him. 

Last Monday, I was present at. a trial in 
which there were three capital convictions. 
The oldest culprit was near 70 years of age; 
his eyes were like those of the hyaena, and the 
whole expression of his countenance was fero- 
cious. He appeared to have passed a life sul- 
lied with every glaring enormity, and no per- 
son would have stood forth in his defence. 
When the last sentence of the law was pro- 
nounced, nothing could exceed the scornful in- 
difference, and the frigid apathy of this isolat- 
ed criminal. 

The next case brought forward was that of 
a miller, who was accused by his own servant 
of having stolen a quantity of wheat from a 
boat on the Thames; which offence is punished 
with death by the Draconian laws of this coun- 
try! The witness equivocated so much, and 
was so confused by the thoughts of his base- 
ness, that his perjury became evident, and the 
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miller was unanimously acquitted— the servant 
was reserved to u stand earless on high*'— the 
pillory being a fit punishment for such perjured 
miscreants. It would be impossible to describe 
the joyful emotions which the poor miller ex- 
hibited, on recovering from the shock of dis- 
tracting passions; I will never forget the beau- 
tiful expression of his countenance, and the 
exquisitely feelAg manner with which he pour- 
ed forth his gratitude for his deliverance. 

The laws of England are admirably calcu- 
lated for the security of the wealthy— but all 
their thunders are reserved for the u redun- 
dant population. 9 ' Riches circulate unequally 
through the country; they sprout out into wens 
and tumours, which wither and paralize the 
extremities. Whilst the elect are screened by 
every possible enactment, those classes whose 
exertions are the most useful in England's 
emergency, are thrust out of the pale of socie- 
ty, and are trampled down and exterminated 
at the discretion of the higher orders of the 
community. The courts of justice have been 
facetiously described as places, 

" Where little fillaros most submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state." 

By the laws of this country, above 150 of- 
fences subject the parties found guilty to death 
without benefit of clergy! u In consequence of 
this severity," says Blackstone, u the injured 
through compassion will often forbear to pro- 
secute; the juries through compassion will 
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sometimes forget their oaths, and either acquit 
the guilty or mitigate the nature of the offence; 
and judges, through compassion, will respite 
one-half the convicts, and recommend them to 
royal mercy. The disproportion of the pun- 
ishment to the nature of the offence is enor 
mous. The ferocious ruffian who robs and 
.murders, the wretch who forcibly violates fe- 
male chastity, the villain who involves your 
house in conflagration, or your country in the 
horrors of rebellion, — is doomed to no severer 
punishment (except the ignominy exercised on 
his dead body, J than the petty villain who 
steals a few shillings to save him from starva- 
tion! If a scoundrel murder a man in boxing, 
the case is brought in manslaughter, and the 
bloody assassin slightly, if at all punished. But 
if a poor famished wretch, driven to despair 
by the taxes, infringe on the privileges of the 
bank, or steal more than the value of 12 pence 
from a Dives, perhaps infinitely more wicked 
than himself, he is forsooth condemned to the 
same death which he would have suffered, if 
he had murder.ed and robbed a whole family! 
The minds of offenders, long inured to the 
practice of criminal pursuits (observes Dr. Col- 
quhoun,) are by no means beneficially affected 
by the punishment of death, which they are 
taught to consider as nothing but a momentary 
paroxysm, which ends all their distress at once; 
nay even as a relief which many of them, 
grown desperate, look upon with a species of 
indifference, bordering on a desire to meet that 
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fate, which puts an end to the various distress- 
es sftid anxieties attendant on a life of crimina- 
lity. The dread of death (says Phillips,) has 
no greater effect on thieves than the fatal con- 
sequences of vicious gratification, or than the 
usual consequences of an indulgence of vicious 
habits, have on mankind in general. Those 
who are addicted to indiscriminate concubin- 
age, are not deterred from the dangerous 
haunt of the Syren, by any dread of the Lues 
which contaminates the bed of corruption. The 
fellow who is accustomed to take a drop too 
much, never thinks of the dropsy which is the 
inevitable consequence of this degrading habit. 
It is thus that the rtialefactor rushes upon his 
fate with desperate insensibility and obstinacy, 
although " the black gibbet gloom beside the 
way." Perhaps the ghastly appearance of the 
u tree of death" rearing its spectral form be- 
fore the imagination of those who (as Gall says) 
44 have the organ of murder developed/ 9 may 
pamper their infernal thoughts, and 44 put toys 
of desperation' 9 in their way. The man of vio- 
lent temperament, or who possesses an itching 
for wickedness, likes to 4i dram with horror, 
in the same way that the hypo takes delight in 
medical books, and the depraved imagination 
in the glowing pages of Meursius or the Ri- 
deau Leve. 

The example of our enlightened country, 
furnishes important lessons for the British le- 
gislators; but a stupid and indiscriminate hor- 
ror of change, prevents these wiseacres from 
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adopting humane projects, and rouses them 
against feelings of justice and compassion. Dr. 
Rush's " Inquiry into the effects of Public 
Punishments/' has produced the most benefi- 
cial effects on our community. The view which 
he takes of the subject is remarkably clear and 
judicious, and displays a wonderful insight into 
the intricate machinery of die human mind. 

The police of London is not so energetic 
and well regulated as that of Paris. Irish va- 
grants and other worthless fellows are employ- 
ed as constablea^although they are generally 
as great rogues as any they arrest! They are 
acquainted with the most infamous brothels, 
the receptacles of thieves as well as the retreat 
of Cyprian indulgence; they levy contributions 
on the peripatetic nymphs, and receive bribes 
to silence complaints. The inhabitants of a 
city guarded by a well-organized police, enjoy 
the order and security which it preserves, 
without imagining the trouble and skill requir- 
ed to manage the political orrery— in thp same 
way that men enjoy the regularity of tne hea- 
venly spheres, without reflecting on the Om- 
nipotence that preserves them in such wonder- 
ful harmony. Fontenelle, in his beautiful Eu- 
logium of d* Argenson, says that that magistrate 
would have detected an individual who had 
slipped into Paris at midnight; that he had his 
eyes continually on the unknown, whatever 
precautions he might take to avoid notice; and 
that if any one escaped from his grasp, at least 
'which produced an effect equally certain,) no 
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one dared to Chink himself secure, or screened 
from d'Argenson's penetrating glance. 

I have visited several of the £nglish prisons, 
and have endeavoured to collect information 
on the treatment of the malefactors. The ex* 
ertions of several benevolent individuals, such 
as Howard, Gurney, Bcnnet and Mrs. Fry, 
have no doubt produced considerable amelio* 
ration in the prison discipline; but there is still 
much to be done, before the gaols and house* 
of correction in this country, can be compared 
to those in the United States. Prisoners in 
England are generally confined together, the 
most abandoned with petty delinquents, the 
healthy with the diseased: thus disorders, both 
moral and physical, acton all like a pestilential 
vapour, tainting their minds and bodies with 
infallible infection, which communicates from 
one person to another like the circulation of a 
general panic! In the prison of the Borough 
Compter, were found heaped together the ac- 
cused and the convicted, murderers and krui+ 
sere. Forty debtors were crammed into two 
small apartments, which were their bed-rooms, 
kitchen, necessary and work-shop! When they 
got up in the morning, the stink and heat aris- 
ing from such * number of rotten carcases, 
was so great, that they all pulled off their shirts, 
and rushed out into the open air, as soon as 
the door was opened: and die turnkey himself 
coarsely observed, " that the smell, on the first 
opening of the door, was enough to turn the 
stomacn of a horse!" 

vol. ti. p 
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Those prisoners (and even the most criminal 
of them) who have money in their pockets, can 
purchase every convenience and luxury, while 
the poor rogue has to starve on the prison diet. 
They procure themselves comfortable rooms, 
and all the delicacies of the market,* if they 
are dexterous enough to keep the money they 
have stolen; and thus the prison has much 
greater charms for them than a battered wig* 
warn, an obstreperous spouse and starving 
children: is it a matter of surprise, then, that a 
gaol ceases to become a place terrible to the 
imagination, from which the lower classes re- 
coil with horror? and that it holds out an in- 
vitation to men of " lawless and uncertain 
thoughts," to wade through a gulf of iniquity, 
to more convenient board and lodgings than 
they can find at home? 

♦ The fact is, that a thief is a very dainty gentleman! He 
does aot rob to lead a life of mortification and' self-denial. Tbe 
difficulty of controlling bis passions, in all probability, first led 
him to expenses which made him a thief to support them. . Hav- 
ing lost character, and become desperate, he orders crab and 
lobster and veal cutlets at a public house, while a poor' labourer 
is refreshing himself with bread and cheese. The most vulnera- 
ble part of a thief is his belly; and there is nothing he feels more 
bitterly in confinement, than a long course of water-gruel and 
flour-puddings. It is a mere mockery of punishment to say, that 
such a man shall spend his money in luxurious viands, and sit 
down to dinner with fetters on his feet, and fried pork in bis sto- 
mach! Edin. Rm. 1821. 
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Ah! who can boast he never felt the fires, 

The trembling throbbings of the young desires, 

When he beheld the breathing roses glow, 

And the soft heavings of the living snow? Mickli* 

Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 
That masters ev'n the wisest of as all. Jane Shore. 

There is something exquisitely fascinating 
in the conversation of a fine woman; even 
though her tongue be silent, her eyes speak 
more than volumes. The mind of the beholder 
appears to sympathize with the regularity of 
the lovely object, and whilst admiring the gra- 
ces that sit on her arching eyes or dimpling 
cheek, vibrates into % respondent harmony. 
Breathes there a soul so dead, as not to be 
kindled into enthusiasm at the witchery of her 
look, attitude and voice, when she leans on her 
harp, and warbles in a plaintive strain, or pours 
forth vivacious airs, which remind us of the 
free and melodious chirpings of the woodland 
birds? For myself, I would wish to pass my 
life, like Richardson, u in a flower-garden of 
ladies," to feast on the play of swift encircling 
and vanishing smiles, the wavy and glittering 
luxury of the ever-changing beauty, and to 
" catch, ere she falls, the Cynthia of the mi- 
nute." , 

The influence of the fair sex pervades every 
department of life. Science has received from 
the hands of Beauty some of her sweetest 
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wreathes; literature traces to its nutritious 
source its most delicate perfume and eternal 
verdure; and even the highest branches of 
knowledge have had their erratic wanderings 
strewed with flowers by the fair hand of wo- 
man. If we turn over the page of history, and 
take a glance at the progress of society and the 
revolutions of empires, we will find that the 
social and moral world have ever rendered ho- 
mage to the supremacy of the sex, and have 
erected imperishable trophies to their genius, 
fate and loveliness. The influence of woman, 
devested of the Sybil garb of fabulous antiqui- 
ty, extended through the brilliant ages of the 
Greek and Roman Republics* I shall not, how- 
aver, dwelt on the different instances of their 
paramount authority, recorded in the volumi- 
nous pages of ancient history, but shall confine 
myself to some beautiful illustrations drawn 
from contemporary annals. 

The destinies of France have constantly bow- 
ed to the genius of woman. The hydra of the 
Revolution was conceived in the Salons of Pa- 
ris; and the sex were devested of their charm- 
ing attributes, when they assisted at this mon- 
strous birth. The influence of Josephine pre- 
pared the nation for the imperial yoke, and 
the fetes at Malmaison, conciliated every heart 
in favour of Napoleon: while his victories 
secured the admiration of Frenchmen, Jose- 
phine wrapt the chains which were preparing 
for them, in garlands of flowers. Amid the 
important events of a later date, the destiny of 
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the country was again controlled by female 
ascendancy. The Bourbon sceptre, which, like 
the staff of Aaron, had blossomed anew, again 
withered under the frown of insulted woman. 
The indignities cast on the ladies of Bona- 
parte's court, by the old noblesse, were fear- 
fully avenged — and the pride of history is 
humbled, in tracing the misfortunes which as- 
sailed France, to such a contemptible source; 
but, in its stern impartiality, it can find no 
other cause commensurate with the decisive 
event. 

The annals of literature give ample testimo- 
ny of female influence. Addison was made to 
rue the luckless hour, when he aspired to an 
ennobled bed. His haughty and disdainful 
spouse drove him from domestic comforts to 
the fatal exhilaration of the bottle, and the 
fires of his genius were quenched iri the spark- 
ling bowl. Swift was dragged from his ambi- 
tious ascent by the grasp of the implacable 
Dutchess of Somerset, whom he had libelled 
with the foulest opprobrium. On his return 
to his native country, the empire of his heart 
was* contested by two amiable women, with 
whom he had long coquetted, and both of whom 
he sent to an untimely tomb; but the author 
of their misfortunes did not close his days in 
peace or with honour — his heart was torn by 
contending passions, and his reason over" 
whelmed by the regret of dis^ppr' * ' "bi- 
tion — and he descended into tl 
state of total insanity. Gibbon's < 
p 2 
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protracted, and the life that quivered on his 
infant lips, was fixed and matured, by the fond 
solicitude and watchful tenderness of his af- 
fectionate aunt. The powerful mind of John- 
son was enlivened by the attentions and volu- 
bility of "his Tctty;" and the opulence of 
another lady multiplied his comforts and ad* 
ministered to his insatiable appetite. 

The mind of Cowper was sustained, and 
his infirmities nursed by the most lovely circle 
of valuable friends that ever watched an af- 
flicted mortal in seasons of overwhelming 
adversity. The indescribable load of despon- 
dency which had clouded the brilliant faculties 
of this admirable poet, gave way before the gol- 
den dawn of female charms. Providence seems 
to have supplied him (says his elegant and af- 
fectionate biographer) at different periods of 
his troubled existence, with exactly such 
friends as the peculiar exigency of his situa- 
tion required. The truth of this remark is ex- 
emplified in the seasonable assistance that his 
tehder spirits derived from the kindness of 
Mrs. Unwin at Huntingdon; of Lady Austen 
and Lady Hesketh at Olney, and of a variety 
of other friends. It was not .ill his 50th year, 
that Cowper commenced author; but before 
that period he had not been idle. He had re- 
ceived from nature a contemplative spirit, per- 
petually acquiring the richest mental treasures, 
which he at length unveiled, to dazzle and 
astonish the world, with their unexpected 
magnificence. 
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Whitdocke,Moliere,SavUle, Milton, Rous* 
seau and Steele, afford instances of the infir- 
mities and misfortunes of men of genius, m 
their matrimonial connections. The immortal 
author of Paradise Lost, did not evince his 
usual acuteness of intellect in the choice of 
his wives; his first " better half" was the ob- 
ject of a sudden whim. He bestowed his 
affections on a perfect hoyden, who wfcs soon 
tired of the literary seclusion of the poet, and 
scampered off after living about a month with 
him. Sir Richard Steele, who possessed a 
44 heart that vibrated to a feeling tone"— -mar- 
ried a frigid, insensible (i Miss Prue," as he 
facetiously calls her. Moliere, so skilful in 
painting the foibles of others, united himself 
to a giddy actress from his own troop, who 
afforded him a model (which he would have 
dispensed with!) for some of his satirical pic- 
tures. Jean- Jacques, who astonished all Eu- 
rope by the boldness and originality of his 
writings, crouched under the ignominious 
sway of his illiterate Therese. The wife of 
■ Whitelocke often destroyed his valuable Manu- 
scripts, and (as D'lsraeli observes) the marks 
of her nails have come down to posterity in 
the numerous lacerations still gaping in his 
44 Memorials!" 

To the perpetual care of his celebrated 
44 Britannia," Camden voluntarily sacrificed 
all other views in N life, and even withdrew from 
the pleasures of a domestic circle; for he re- 
fused a lucrative marriage and preferments. 
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which might interrupt his darling studies. 
Mademoiselle Curchod, was the object of the 
only attachment which Gibbon ever formed, 
and his love for her was not very deep, as he 
left her with few " compunctious visitings"— 
although he bears testimony to the charms of 
her person and mind, and to the exquisite sen- 
sibility of her heart, formed for the finest and 
most delicate sentiments of love. After his 
shadow began to lengthen on the vale of life, 
he felt the want of a female companion. He 
had fixed himself, with his friend Dey verdun, 
at Lausanne in Switzerland, where he enjoyed 
all the enviable delights of literary leisure. In 
a letter to Lord Sheffield, after describing his 
agreeable establishment, he humorously ob- 
serves: u Dey verdun and I have often agreed, in 
jest and in earnest, that a house like ours would 
be regulated, and graced, and enlivened, by an 
agreeable female companion; but each of us 
seems desirous that his friend should sacrifice 
himself for the public good. I have discovered 
about half a dozen wives, who would please 
me in different ways, and x by various merits: 
one as a mistress; a 2nd a lively entertaining 
acquaintance; a 3rd, a sincere good-natured 
friend; a 4th, who would represent with grace 
and dignity at the head of my table and family; 
a 5th, an excellent economist and house-keep- 
er; and a 6th, a very useful nurse! Could I 
find all these qualities, united in a single per- 
- son, I should dare o make my addresses, and 
I should deserve to be refused!" 
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There are numerous instances on record of 
the happiness of men of genius in the matri- 
monial state; in which the tastes of the literary 
man were reflected in his family. " Persons 
who live as we do, (said the wife of Klop- 
stock) have no need of two chambers.* we are 
always the same; I with my little work, still, 
only regarding sometimes my husband's sweet 
face, which is so venerable at that time, with 
tears of devotion, and all the sublimity of the 
subject— -my husband reading me his young 
verses, and suffering my criticisms. 9 ' The 
companion of Gesner was the model of wives 
and mothers; she c eered the desponding thind 
of her husband, and participated in all his 1U 
terary labours and delights. In turning over 
the instructive pages of Grecian and Roman 
history, we find many bright examples to illus* 
trate this subject; but perhaps one of the most 
endearing pictures of a literary wife, has been 
touched by the tender pencil of Pliny, in 
speaking o? his Galphurnia. " Amidst the re* 
pose and silence of study, delightful to the 
literary character, (observes a profound and 
elegant writer,) are the soothing interruptions 
of the voices of those whom he loves; these 
shall reanimate his latigUor, and moments of 
inspiration shall be caught in the emotions of 
affection, when a father, or a friend, a wife,' a 
daughter, or a sister, become the participators 
of his own tastes, the companions of his stu- 
dies, and identify their happiness with his 
fame," 
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To recite the various instances of the para- 
mount ascendancy of women in the political 
world, would be to copy the pages of history. 
The reigns of Charles II. of Louis XIV. and 
XV. were the reigns of female favourites, 
whose importunities and extravagance created 
the misfortunes under which their country 
groaned; but the annals of courts present us 
with more than one tender Monimia* or. sen- 
timental La Valliere, who have imbrued with 
bitter tears the august diadem of their royal 
masters, before falling victims to misery and 
despair. 

Oh woman! thou assemblage of the most as- 
tonishing contrarieties! Now a playful nymph 
dancing in the flowery vale of Tempe, or tin 
the hills of Olympus; now the inconsolable wi- 
dow ending her days on the funeral pile of her 
husband! Now a dishevelled Bacchante in the 
festivals of .Adonis, or a fascinating Circe, or 
a cruel Medea writhing with the agonies of 
jealousy! Thou delight and ruin of the world: 
source of life in the hallowed ecstacies of con- 
nubial enjoyment, and principle of death in the 
unlicensed pleasures of unchaste love! To ad* 
mire and adore thee is natural to all— but to 
know thee and to unfold the intricate windings 
of thy heart, is a task reserved for Omnipo- 
tence alone! 

Kotzebue says that women are housewives 
in Germany; queens in England; ladies in 

* Vide Racine's MUhridate. 
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France; captives in Italy, and slaves in Spain* 
Diderot has somewhere imputed to the British 
fair an apparent pride, coldness and disdain, 
by which they strive to veil the barrenness of 
their ideas, and the humiliating consciousness 
of having nothing to say! If the first impres- 
sion made by a British lady is an agreeable 
one, it is more owing to her beauty than her 
charms and accomplishments; a French woman 
steals upon your affections by some unknown 
power, which wins you in spite of yourself; her 
countenance is u instinct with spirit," and 
when she speaks, she plays upon your feelings 
with resistless sway. How fascinating, when 
compared with the insipid prettiness and regu- 
lar features of an inanimate beauty, is that sus- 
ceptibility which lights up the countenance of 
a French lady, even although she be unmoved 
by any particular passion! Physiognomy is 
seated in the soul, nature only gives the fea- 
tures. 

In England, says Miss Edgeworth, mothers 
go through their part before their intimate 
friends, in all its diurnal monotony of lessons 
and caresses; in France, the great painter, 
sketches the outline, and touches the principal 
features, but leaves the subordinate drudgery 
of filling up the parts, finishing the drapery, 
&c. to inferior hands. There the insipid details 
of domestic life are judiciously kept behind 
the scenes, and women appear as heroines up* 
on the stage, with all the advantages of deco- 
ration, to listen to the language of love, and to 
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receive the homage of public admiration* The 
English wives (says that admirable writer in 
another place,) can have no society in the 
French sense of the word; of course, they must 
lave shut up in their own dismal houses, with 
their own families, the faithful husband and 
wife sitting opposite to each other in their own 
chimney-corners, yawning models of constancy! 

A Frenchman can form no more idea of a 
party of pleasure without the fair sex, than an 
Englishman can entertain the least conception 
of enjoying himself till the hour of their retreat 
is sounded. Foreign writers often dwell with 
ludicrous comments, on the gloom which 
clouds the spirits of an English company when 
the ladies remain; indeed the native females 
frequently wonder what mysteries the men can 
have to celebrate, so opposite to those of the 
Bona Dea, that none of the " sequior sexus" 
can be present at the ceremony! The manners 
of both parties would be mutually improved by 
greater intimacy and more frequent communi- 
cation, and if the men were less reserved, the 
women would oftener display their native gra- 
ces and brilliant qualities. " There's some di* 
version in a talkative blockhead (says Mrs. 
Sullen, in the play,) and, since a woman must 
wear chains, I would have the pleasure of hear- 
ing them rattle a little! 9 ' 

Society has been aptly compared to a heap 
of embers, which, when separated, soon lan- 
guish, darken and expire, but, if placed togeth> 
«r> glow with a ruddy and intense heat; a just 
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emblem of the strength, the happiness, and the 
security derived from the union of mankind. 
In English society, there is generally very lit- 
tle cordiality. Trifles are brought forward 
every minute, of a galling or unpleasant nature, 
by which the feelings are grated and hurt; and 
the repeated inroads made on happiness by the 
irritability of one and the peevishness of ano- 
ther, will as certainly destroy affections, a3 the 
washing of the sea will undermine the bank 
against which it is perpetually dashing. En- 
glish society is also rendered tiresome by the 
intrusion of odd characters, people who think 
themselves privileged to be impolite, and by 
the perpetual gabbling of antiquated virgins, 
who resemble their own tabbies in malice and 
demureness, 

" Like some old tabby in her mousing fits, 
Demurely squinting with majestic mien. 1 ' 

Now these venerable vestals, with the gossip- 
ing mothers who resemble them, weary one's 
patience out with their intolerable clack, Ad- 
dison has described them admirably in the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Fiddle-Faddle, who ll launches 
out into descriptions of christenings, knows 
every dish of meat that is served up in her 
neighbourhood, and entertains her company a 
whale afternoon together, with the wit of her 
little boy, btfore he is able to speak!" 

The routs, drums, and other evening parties, 
dazzle by their splendour, but they are very 
stiff and formal. A drum is an assembly of 

vol. it. o^ 
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fashionables of both sexes, most of whom waste 
' their time and money at the card-tables, and 
the rest do nothing at all! while the lady of the 
house has the same functions to perform as the 
landlady of an inn, and like u mine hostess," 
prides herself on the number of her guests, al- 
though she is not always, like her, paid for her 
trouble. The rout is a much more elegant 
pastime. The floor of the dancing^room is 
painted in mosaics, in beautiful figures and 
Bowel's, with coloured chalks, which are soon 
effaced by " the light fantastic toe/ 9 Magnifi- 
cent lustres of cut glass, and a splendid array 
of wax candles, exhibit Madame dressed out in 
her jewels, ready to receive her guests equally 
resplendent. The supper room, fitted up with 
the most gorgeous elegance, displays a table 
groaning under every luxury and sparkling 
with polished plate. Here the company crowd, 
rank after rank, in crose semicircles. During 
the night, various amusements succeed each 
other, and the corn p any retire to their homes 
fatigued with dissipation Alas! can we won- 
der that Aurora often lights such people home, 
when we reflect on the irresistible temptations 
" and fascinating inducements to keep late hours? 
Love was given us by the Author of all 
goodness, as the meed of virtue, and the sooth- 
er of care; but the base and sordid forms of 
society, have encircled that heavenly rose with 
so many thorns, that the opulent alone can 
gather it with safety. Lady Modish observes,^ 
in the Careless Husband, " that sincerity in 
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love is as much out of fashion as sweet snuff; 
nobody takes it now.' 1 In the polite world, the 
tender passion is laughed at, as an affectation 
of romantic sensibility; and the fashionables 
look on marriage, as men do on offices of pub- 
lic trust, only as the road to fortune and ad- 
vancement in the world! 

The poor but deserving man must drag out 
his existence in single blessedness^ rather than 
enter into an engagement, which may double 
his load of misery; he must, in such a case, 
reap the bitter consequences of his imprudent 
step, knowing that u it is in the bond." He 
will beget children, whose cries will perhaps 
be the screams of hunger, and who would be 
much better in their graves, than in a world 
where nothing awaits them but wretchedness. 
"I shall never, never marry, (said H. K. 
White, in one of his beautiful Letters.) It can- 
not—must not be! — I love too dearly to make 
love innocent, and therefore I say, farewell to 
it! Besides, I cannot introduce a woman into 
poverty for my love's, sake, nor could I well 
bear to see such an one as I must marry, strug- 
gling with narrow circumstances, and sighing 
for the fortunes of her children." 

Women often refuse matches, in hopes of 
better offers, and thus arrive at old maidism, 
when they might have been excellent wives 
and mothers; or, perhaps, what is still worse, 
they find themselves obliged to marry in their 
middle age, fellows whom they would have 
loathed and despised in their youth. u I knew 
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a proud girl (says Dr. Franklin) who wished 
and resolved not to marry a parson, nor a 
Presbyterian, nor an Irishman, and at length 
found herself united to an Irish Presbyterian 
parson!" 

Marriage is a mutual trust of honour. A 
man's marrying a woman therefore whb has 
lost her honour, is confiding his whole fortune 
to an unprincipled bankrupt, who has no secu- 
rity to give for the important trust. Where a 
woman's character has been ruined by himself, 

4'ustice and humanity call on him, to repair the 
reach by " sanctimonious ceremonies;" but 
then that very marriage is a just punishment 
for the crime of seducing female innocence; its 
bliss is poisoned by the natural suspicion that 
the passions which were so easily roused by 
himself, may be as easily kindled by others. 

It has been observed that those marriages 
generally abound most with love and constancy 
that are preceded by a long courtship; the pas- 
sion should strike root, and gather strength be- 
fore marriage be grafted on it. Disappoint- 
ment after the honey moon, often arises from 
the too exalted notion which a man forms of 
his intended, during courtship; thus the angel 
turns out to be a mere Eve, if nothing worse! 
A long courtship will prevent this inconveni- 
ence; then the qualities of the beloved object 
gradually unfold themselves, and imagination 
ceases to clothe her with a fanciful embroidery 
of virtues and accomplishments, but she is es- 
timated according to her real value. A mar- 
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riage thus founded on mutual esteem, has little 
chance of being clouded by the gloom and en- 
nui which are the curse of fashionable matches; 
and, if there is such a thing as perfect happi- 
ness on earth, it is to be found in the union of 
two fond and virtuous hearts. 



LETTER LI. 

Le theatre— cette partie des belles lettres, si mlprisle qoaod 
elle est mlriiocre, cootribue a la gloire d'un e*tat quand elle est 
perfectionne'e. Voltaire. 

In compliance with your request, I will de* 
vote an entire letter, to a sketch of the rise, 
progress, and present condition of the British 
stage; and, as this will be the last opportunity 
which I will enjoy of writing to you on this 
side of the Atlantic, I will enter on the subject 
with the earnestness of one who is to concen- 
trate all his powers in a final and decisive ef- 
fort. Next week I shall be ploughing my way 
~to the only country in the world " where Li- 
berty dwells," and where true and lasting hap- 
piness can be enjoyed. 

You are such an admirer of the Theatre, 
that it would be useless here to show myself 
its encomiast; but there are a few of our bigot- 
ed acquaintances, who are for leaving all the 
elegant amusements of life to those who alone 
deserve to be gloomy and wretched in this 
world. These fanatics appear to take Young 
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at his word, when he says—" Be death your 
theme in every place and hour!" 

Where is every virtuous feeling more enthu- 
siastically roused— where is moral duty more 
strikingly taught than at a well-regulated thea- 
tre? What so sublime as to see the noblest 
passions of the human heart called forth by a 
great actor, animated by a great poet? The pal- 
lid and sceptered muse of tragedy has" wept her- 
self to marble*' over the urn of persecuted virtue 
and undeserved afflictions; she has poured forth 
her most divine inspirations to display the great 
features of the human character, and to wring 
the heart with sympathy for the piteous cala- 
mities and fate of human excellence. What a 
blessing that mankind can be allured from the 
haunts of dissipation and guilt, and find relaxa- 
tion, pleasure and improvement in the succes- 
sion of moral pictures which the stage exhibits! 
Does it not make the bosom of the philanthro- 
pist glow with delight, to behold all ages and 
all ranks convulsed with one common passion, 
wrung with the same mental agony, actuated 
by the same hopes and fears, and with loud 
sobs and cries doing involuntary homage to the 
Omnipotence that made their hearts, and im- 
planted the seeds of virtue in every breast? 

In the days of Augustus, (says Cumberland) 
when dramatic entertainments were the com- 
mon diversions of the people through all the 
provinces of the spacious empire, had they 
theft been deemed immoral, could they have 
passed uncensured by all our Apostles, who at 
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that time went forth by Divine command to 
u convert all nations?" No vice, no impiety, 
escaped them; not only sins provoked their 
censure, they even reproved the indecencies of 
dress, and indelicacies of behaviour. But we 
hear not of one poet or actor who received any 
reprimand from them. On the contrary, we 
meet with several passages in the writings of 
St. Paul, in which he refers to the dramatic 
poets, citing their expressions in confirmation 
of his own opinions. But to come nearer our 
own times— the truly pious and learned Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, speaking of plays, gives this 
testimony in their favour, that " they might be 
so framed, and governed by such rules, as not 
only to be innocently diverting, but instructive 
and useful, to put some follies and vices out of 
countenance, which cannot perhaps be so de- 
cently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and 
corrected any other way." 

Theatrical entertainments can be traced in 
England as far back as the Conquest. But till 
the reign of Elizabeth, they were very con* 
temptible; at that period, as it were all at once, 
the creative genius of Shakspeare, Fletcher and 
Ben Jonson, gave a sudden perfection to the 
British drama. In the first year of King James 
I.'s reign > a license was granted under the pri- 
vy seal to Shakspeare and others, authorising 
them to act plays in any part of the kingdom, 
during his Majesty's pleasure. At this time, 
the theatre was at its zenith of glory and re* 
putatiom dramatic authors were brought for- 
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ward, and their genius warmed and cherished 
by the rays of royal patronage. An universal 
avidity for theatrical representations was 
spread over England during the reign of James, 
and at the commencement of the eventful ca- 
reer of Charles I.; when the hydra of fanati- 
cism, with all its odious brood of heresies, 
openly opposed these diversions, as " wicked 
and diabolical." The loathsome vermin of the 
Puritanical school, crawled over the land, and 
defiled every thing that was great and noble, 
under the pretext of operating reformations! 
Amongst their laudable deeds, was the total 
suppnession of all plays and play-houses. After 
a violent and sanguinary contest, both monar- 
chy and the stage were buried in one common 
ruin: the King perished by the axe of the exe- 
cutioner; and the theatres were abandoned, and 
either destroyed or converted into churches, 
for the holy tinkers and weavers to spout in— 
the very opposite of this happened in the 
French Revolution! But the hellish fury of in- 
tolerance could not totally destroy the public 
taste for the drama: amidst the gloom and hor- 
ror of bigotry, Sir William Davenant eluded 
the implacable rancour of the Puritans, by ex- 
hibiting entertainments of declamation and 
music, after the manner of the ancients. Soon 
afterwards, the retainers of the theatre advan- 
ced from their hiding places, and gradually, 
though cautiously, resumed their former em- 
ployment. 
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The Restoration restored the stage to its for- 
mer relate and the public mind, suddenly burst- 
ing from the pressure of fanatical despotism, 
was soon prepared for any degree of theatrical 
licentiousness. In 1662, a playhouse was erect- 
ed in Drury-Lane, and opened with the cele- 
brated comedy of The Humorous Lieutenant* 
In 1671, this house took fire, and was entirely 
demolished; but it sprung up with renewed 
lustre from its ashes. In the interim, Dave- 
nant built a theatre in Dorset -Garden, which 
was distinguished by its splendid scenery and 
decorations, and by the superiority of its dra- 
matic exhibitions. 

At the close of the 17th century, we find the 
Drury-Lane theatre under the management of 
the famous Rich, a man of great abilities, but 
of very repulsive and tyrannical character. His 
headlong and fiery temper alienated the affec- 
tions of the principal performers from him, 
and, on a license being obtained from King 
William, anew house was erected in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields; but after one or two years success, 
the audiences drew off from the disgraceful 
exhibitions of tumblers and buffoons, and the 
vile mangling of wretched performers, which 
characterized the new theatre. 

About this time, Sir John Vanbrugh pro- 
cured subscriptions for erecting a magnificent 
playhouse in the Hay market. The joint abili- 
ties of this writer and Congreve were, howev- 
er, insufficient to bring the theatre into reputa- 
tion— -the house being badly contrived for see- 
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ing and hearing, and totally unfit for every 
purpose of convenience. The extraordinary 
and superfluous space between the stage and 
the aadience, occasioned such an undulation 
from the voice of every actor, that (says Col- 
ley Cibber) u what they said sounded like the 
gabbling of so many people in the lofty aisles 
of a cathedral! The tone of a trumpet, or the 
swelling of an eunuch's holding-note, 'tis true, 
might be sweetened by it; but the articulate 
sounds of a speaking voice, were drowned by 
the hollow reverberations of one word under 
another." In 1708 this theatre was appropri- 
ated to Italian operas. 

In Drury-Lane, Rich continued his tyranni- 
cal and oppressive behaviour to the perform* 
ersj till Collier, observing the desperate situa- 
tion of theatrical affairs, procured a lease of 
the house from the landlords of it, and broke 
into the premises with a hired rabble, who 
turned the former owner out of doors. Collier, 
Wilks, Dogget and Cibber, brought Drury- 
Lane into such reputation, that it procured 
them affluence, and " otium cum dignitate." 
In 1714, Sir Richard Steele was appointed 
manager of this theatre, to its great advantage 
and emolument — but having incurred the dis- 

Sleasure of that stupid ninny, the Duke of 
Newcastle, he was forced to resign an office 
which was equally glorious to himself and to 
the drama. In 1720, a small playhouse was 
built by a carpenter in Haymarket, which was 
opened by the comedy of Love for Love. It 
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was in this theatre, that the famous Fielding 
displayed his comic powers, by the exhibition 
of several satirical pieces, at the expense of 
some of the political wiseacres of the day. In 
1766, Foote purchased this house, and imme- 
diately pulled it down* It was rebuilt and 
opened in the year following, with a singular 
dramatic entertainment, called the Diversion* 
of a Morning, which was something like the 
amusing pieces now performed by Mathews at 
the English Opera House. Foote's whimsical 
entertainment consisted in the mimicry of the 
manner and tone of voice of several ridiculous 
characters of the day, and of the various styles 
of acting of the principal English players. He 
afterwards announced the title of a piece as 
Mr. Foote's giving * Tea to his Friends, and 
represented it through a run of 40 mornings, 
to crowded and splendid audiences. 

In the year 1741, the genius of Garrick be- 
gan to glitter on the theatrical horizon, and 
soon rose to the height of meridian splendour. 
The very first night of this actor's appearance 
in Richard III., he fixed his reputation as the 
first performer of that or any other age. From 
the period of his management of Drury-Lane, 
may be dated the flourishing condition of the 
theatre. It is not my intention to trace this 
great man's career through all its splendid 
fluctuations; I will merely record it to his ho- 
nour, that he produced essential service to the 
cause of virtue and good manners, by banish- 
ing from the stage those open and scandalous 
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immoralities which had so long disgraced it. 
u The purity of the English stage (says Cum- 
berland) was certainly much more fully estab- 
lished during the administration of this theat- 
rical minister, than it had been during preced- 
ing managements; for what the public taste had 
itself in some measure begun, he, by keeping 
that taste within its proper channel, and feed- 
ing it with a pure and untainted stream, seem- 
ed to have completed." 

In 1761, Rich, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, died, and left the business of it 
to be conducted by his son-in-law, who intro- 
duced several musical pieces on the stage, 
which gave great satisfaction. Disputes con- 
tinued amongst different managers, but 'as 
these playhouse squabbles are of no interest 
whatever," I will omit any notice of them. In 
'91, Old Drury was pulled down, ami another 
rebuilt on the site. The new house was opened 
with a selection of sacred music, and soon 
afterwards for the performance of dramatic 
pieces 

In 18*)8, the theatre of CoventGarden, and 
in 1809, that of Drury-Lane were burnt down, 
and in a few years reappeared with infinitely 
more splendour than before. In a few minutes 
the whole building was involved in the tremen- 
dous conflagration — and soon the destructive 
element reduced this elegant structure to a 
heap of ruins. The total loss was estimated at 
300,000/.! The prices of admission to the'rit 
md boxes having been augmented, tru*re Wi-re 
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continual riots for a couple of months, till the 
price was reduced; this disturbance is known 
in dramatic history by the name of the O. P. 
{old price) war. It excited considerable inter- 
est at the time, and called forth the exertions 
of the motley host of scribblers on both sides 
of the question. 

In drawing thi* sketch of the history of the 
British stage, I have said very little on the vi- 
cissitudes of dramatic genius in England. On 
this subject, I shall content myself with trans- 
cribing the following elegant and vigorous pas- 
sage from the Postscript to Walpole's Myxte^ 
rious Mother: a Theatric genius lay dormant 
after Shakspeare; — waked with some bold and 
glorious, but irregular, and often* ridiculous 
flights in Dryden;— revived in Otway; — main- 
tained a placid, pleasing kind of dignity in 
Rowe, and even shone in his Jane Shore. It 
trode in sublime and classic fetters in Cato, but 
was void of nature, or the power of affecting 
the passions. In Southern, it seemed a ray of 
Nature and Shakspeare, but falling on an age 
still more Hottentot, was stifled in those gross 
and barbarous productions-— tragi comedies. — 
It turned to tuneful nonsense in the Mourning 
Brides grew stark mad in Lee, whose cloak, a 
little the worse for wear, fell on Young, but 
with both was still a poet's cloak. It recovered 
its senses in Hughes and Fenton, who were 
afraid it should relapse, and accordingly kept 
it down with a timid and amiable hand; and 
then it languished." 

vol. n. fi 
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The Royal Theatres are most gorgeously 
rich and magnificent, and are illuminated in 
the most splendid style that can be imagined; 
the dazzling profusion of gilding, the elegance 
of the decorations, and the variety of superb 
dresses and jewels which sparkle in the fash- 
ionable boxes, produce a very grand and im- 
posing effect. But this excessive glitter and 
display, and, above all, the vivid illumination 
produced by the lustre and lamps, diminishes 
the illusion which the exhibition on the stage 
is intended to produce. In the Continental 
theatres, all the splendid arrangement is re- 
served for the stage, while the audience are 
enveloped in a sheet of dim and softened 
gloom, which hushes all the senses, and pre- 
pares them for the impressions which the per- 
formance and scenery make on them. When 
the curtain rises, in the French and Italian 
theatres, it seems as if the veil which separates 
this dull world from the glories of Heaven, 
were suddenly drawn up: a flood of splendour 
spreads upon the stage and those who tread it, 
and the audience, in breathless silence, concen- 
trate all their attention on the dramatic exhi- 
bition. 

In Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden Thea- 
tres, the illumination proceeds from a blazing 
constellation suspended from the roof; the lus- 
tre appears like a congeries of orbs of glowing 
flame, all blended into one large sun too into- 
lerably splendid to be gazed on. This atmos- 
phere of radiance, prevents the concentration 
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of any tolerable degree of light on the stage, 
and as every face in the audience is seen as 
distinctly as in the glare of open day, the at- 
tention is constantly drawn from the perform- 
ance, to the more magnificent display in the 
boxes. 

The interior curtains of these theatres are 
painted with great beauty and elegance; but I 
observed with disgust, on that of Covent-Gar- 
den, a representation of the flags of several 
nations that Britain pretends to have conquer- 
ed. Among others, the " thirteen stars" are 
drooping with the rest of the vanquished! This 
is a very pitiful way of showing national pride. 
In 1814, a sham sea* fight was displayed before 
the Royal visiters, on the basin at Hyde Park: 
The engagement was between the Americans 
and British, and the former were, of course, 
completely vanquished. However, since they 
can conquer us in no other way, it would be 
hard to deprive them of the pleasure of putting 
us to the rout in the middle of London! The 
Sovereigns were no doubt sincerely convinced, 
by this exhibition, of the vast superiority 
which the British navv possesses over ours! 

The theatres in Paris present to the stranger 
a very favourable aspect of French character: 
the audience uniformly conduct themselves 
with perfect decorum* they are always atten- 
tive to the piece represented, and are seldom 
disturbed by late fashionable intrusions in the 
boxes, slamming of doors, &c. In London, 
the riot and noise are frequently so great, that 
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the actors have often to stop short, in the mid- 
dle of a long-winded speech:* a few nights 
ago, a fellow in the gallery set up a tune on a 
fife, during a very affecting scene! Persons in 
the pit are liable to have their sculls demolish- 
ed by the missiles hurled from the upper parts 
of the theatre $ and the ladies in the boxes have 
their clothes soiled by the filthy articles show* 
ered on them by the godsl In the amusing vo- 
lume of Rejected Addresses ^ is the following 
ludicrous description of the descent of a play- 
bill from the upper boxes: * 

" Some giggling daughter of (he Queen of Love 
Drops, *ren of pin, her play-bill from above; 
Like Icarus, while laughing galleries clap, 
Soars, ducks and dives in air the printed scraps 
But, wiser far than he. combustion fears, 
And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers, 
Till sinking gradual, with repeated twirl, 
It settles, curling, on a fiddler's curl; 
Who from bis powder'd pate tb' intruder strikes, 
And, for mere malice,* sticks it on the spikes!" 

The despicable scenes of vile comedy, with 
which some of the best English play-writers 
have diversified their tragic action, have drawn 
the contempt of foreigners on the British dra- 

* Jonathan Kentucky observes that " the worst objection to tire 
theatres in their present state, is the lobbies. The open and fla- 
grant violation of all the decencies of life, as well as all the laws 
of morality, in the shameless scenes which are nightly exhibited 
in these licensed stews, are disgraceful to a nation which affects 
to arrogate to itself a moral superiority over the rest of the world, 
and are certainly sufficient to 9care away any modest woman be- 
longing to another country, who is not * a native here and to the 
manner born. • " 
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ma; their tragicomedies, like Bottom's play 
forms " lamentable tragedies full of very plea- 
sant mirth!' 9 However, the author should have 
his privileges, and strew his stage with carcas- 
es, or convulse it with buffoonery, if such be 
his object: the drop of the curtain brings them 
all to life again! Honest John Bull will have 
the worth of his money, and when he goes to 
the theatre, he will not be contented if he has 
cot feasted his eyes with a few mortal stabs, 
smotherings, 8cc. Of late years a great taste 
for melo-dramas has prevailed, and the splen- 
did manner with which the scenery and dress- 
es arc made in Covent- Garden, gives them a 
vogue which they do not deserve. These pie- 
ces are usually made up of a horrible villain, 
an ill-natured uncle, a u fool as gross as igno- 
rance made drunk," a youthful hero as brave 
as Caesar and chaste as Scipio — and, finally, a 
beautiful heroine, who is most outrageously in 
love. With these materials is cooked up a 
dish of horrors, strong enough for any palate! 
The tragedies founded on mythological fables, 
however terrible, have a certain perfume of 
antiquity about them, which preserves them 
from putrefaction; and the serpents that twine 
round the head of the furies, recal to the clas- 
sic mind some of the most awful sublimities of 
ancient superstition: but the melo-drama of the 
present day has not a single redeeming quality, 
and its extreme folly is the only remedy against 
its deleterecus tendency. 
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I have already given you my opinion of 
Kean's acting. His overbearing conduct to 
other performeni, ("not unlike that of Rich, 
mentioned above,) has been injurious to the 
interests of Drury-Lane, I am told that he in- 
tends making a theatrical tour through our 
country next year; if he does so, I hope that 
our enlightened audiences will not encourage 
his insolence by fulsome adulation. 

Lord Byron says of Young, that he is " first 
rate mediocrity." In the affecting drama of 
The Stranger^ he displays great talent. In the 
scene in which he pours forth his misanthro- 
pical feelings to his friend, when by a climax 
of pathetic proofs, he strives to convince him 
that his distrust of mankind is well-founded, 
he breaks out into a paroxysm of indignation, 
which is crowned with the reiterated applauses 
of the audience. The retirement and marriage 
of Miss O'Neill, has deprived the English 
tragedy of her last legitimate representative: 
no more shall be witnessed with agony the 
widowed griefs of Almeria; the playful ten- 
derness and the melancholy fate of the lovely 
Capulet; the suspected fidelity and meek pa- 
tience of Desdemona; and the chastening re- 
buke of virtue, embodied and exalted in the 
character of Evadne! 

In spite of the improvements introduced by 
Garrick, the English comedy is very defective 
in point of morality. Voltaire says that it is 
the language of debauchery, not of politeness. 
*ls for comedies (says Diderot, in his Re- 
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marks on Dramatic Poetry J the English have 
none; they have, in their place, satires full of 
gayety and force, but without morals and with- 
out taste. The pieces of Vanbrugh, Congreve 
and Farquhar, abound with licentious senti- 
ments and allusions. The indelicacy of these 
writers, in the female characters which they 
draw, is really abominable; most of these are 
women of loose principles — and if a virtuous 
one happens to be introduced, she is, in return, 
complimented with a weak understanding, lit- 
tle short of idiot ism! Lord Ka/mes, in his Ele- 
ments of Criticism, expresses himself in the 
following strong terms on the subject of such 
authors: u How odious ought those writers to 
be, who thus spread infection through their 
native country; employing the talents which 
they have received from their Maker, most 
traitorously against himself, by attempting to 
corrupt and disfigure his creatures. If the 
comedies of Congreve did not rack him with 
remorse in * his last moments, he must have 
been lost to all sense of virtue." What page 
of u The Woman of Pleasure" could be more 
beastly than Act. 1, Sc. 1. of Murphy's Way 
to Keep him— or Act. 5, Sc. 2nd. and 5th. of 
the Careless Husband? The morality of the 
French comedy is infinitely more strict, and 
has a refined and sentimental turn inconsistent 
with low-life buffoonery or vulgar ribaldry. 

The English stage can boast of some excel- 
lent comic performers. Munden, Elliston, 
Farren, Dowton, Charles Kemble and Liston, 
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sire foremost on the list* Old Munden is some- 
times grotesque and romantic; but his humour 
is rich and original, and his acting is the very 
sublime of farce. The chief forte of Elliston 
is in heedless gayety and whimsical extrava- 
gance, touching the springs of mirth, and rais- 
ing the pleasurable flutterings of the heart.— 
Jones is the most impudent* performer I ever 
beheld. I do not think that I ever witnessed 
a more amusing piece of consummate assurance 
and self-possession, than his acting in Hus- 
bands and IVives, where Tickall rushes into a 
stranger's house to seek refuge from bailiffs, 
and after imploring the compassion of the host- 
ess, runs into an adjoining room, whence he 
very coolly issues dressed in the night gown of 
its owner, and addressing Madame as her 
spouse, and the constables as the gentleman of 
the house, he calmly dismisses thenfl to search 
for their victim! 

Liston is one of those who, as Madame de 
Sevigng says, " abuse the privilege which the 
men have to be ugly." His ph>z is most lu- 
dicrously out of all proportions, which adds 
not a little to the effect produced by his truly 
comic acting. Madame de Stael, speaking of 
the. celebrated Mirabeau, says that " his very 
ugliness was eloquent:" in the same way it may 
be said of Liston that his very ugliness is co- 
mical! His exhibitions of ignorance and folly 
are so natural, his stupidity so unconscious and 
so happy, his looks are so blissfully ignorant, 
and his manners so naive and genuine, that ht 
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appears to be one of Nature's happiest jests* 
made in her most frolicsome mood! 
♦ Dowton is my favourite among the English 
comedians. His expressions of honesty and 
independence of spirit heighten our love for 
human nature, and would almost make a bi- 
gotted Presbyterian believe that it is possible 
to have the highest virtues and the deepest 
feelings of humanity, without one spark of 
cursed fanaticism. Dowton expresses the in- 
tensest conceptions and the most terrific pas* 
sion, with a force and pathos equal to a con- 
summate tragedian. His bursts of generous 
feeling, and noble consciousness of virtue and 
integrity, present the truest expression of the 
most enthusiastic passions in the human breast. 
He has the singular art of combining his hu- 
mour with his pathos, so as to make us laugh 
and weep at the same moment. I have often 
observed a young lady so affected by the min- 
gled sensations which he kindled, that she per- 
fectly answered the exquisite description which 
Shak8peafe gives of Cordelia smiling through 
her tears: 

" Those happy smiles 

That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt" 

In witnessing Charles Kemble's performance, 
we are tempted to believe that the age of chi- 
valry is not yet departed: he appears inspired 
by the virtuous pride and the lofty virtue of 
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the personage he represents, and to clasp to his 
bosom the bright vision of honour like a solid 
possession. His Archer (in the Beaux Stra- 
tagem) is a very elegant and spirited perform- 
ance; the scene with Mrs. Sullen is a rich 
piece of voluptuous ?nd piquant acting; his 
comparison of that lady with her picture, is 
given with that rapturous gallantry which 
seems to have been carried to such perfection 
in those times of high-bred courtesy, when 
compliment was the sole business of life. In 
his representation of intellectual wit and deli- 
cate raillery, a light and glittering drapery 
seems to wave over the whole, giving at once 
a harmony and grace to the character beneath 
it. 

Miss Kelly is the most versatile of all the 
female performers in England; she lives along 
a thousand delicate lines of sensibility with the • 
utmost nicety of touch. In her exhibitions of 
rustic attempts at high life, the a robe of coun- 
try brown" is seen through the splendid veil 
which fortune has cast over her. I will never 
forget her appearance in Volante," full of life, 
splendour and joy,' her face radiating with 
the spirit which sparkles in her soul, and her 
words tripping on her tongue with triumphant 
gayety. Her fajce appears the lucid mirror of 
her mind, and displays all the passions, from 
the airy gleam of a vivid fancy, to the 'most 
glowing, fervid and intense feelings. In her 
serious parts, she performs with a terrific truth 
and a fearful energy, and gives to sorrow a 
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romantic and a softening tinge; while, in her 
light moods, her tones distil over the world- 
wearied soul, like sweet drops of natural fresh- 
ness. 

Miss Foote is the most beautiful woman on 
the London boards. She comes on us like the 
impersonation of poetic beauty, of those unreal 
forms, which, wove in the loom of a glowing 
imagination, a float in light vision round the 
poet's head." It seems rude to exhibit any 
other feeling for her but calm admiration, and 
-we cannot find in our hearts to disorder with 
boisterous laughter or thundering applauses, 
her lovely ringlets and the exquisite harmony 
of her features. Like Spencer's Bclphcebe, 

" Upon b«r eyelids many graces sit, 
Under the shadow of her even brows" — 

Her berfuty is heightened by her various ac- 
complishments and lady-like demeanour: with 
what sorrow, then, did I hear that Miss Foote 
was a kept mistress! 

Miss Stephens is a most enchanting comic 
actress, and her voice is melody itself. Her 
face, although not regularly beautiful, is won- 
derfully pleasing. Her fine black eyes, beauti- 
ful glosuy hair, and teeth of ivory whiteness, 
are charmingly displayed to their best advan- 
tage by 'the inimitable grace of this actress, so 
different from most English women! Her quiet 
mode of singing simple airs, gives to them the 
tendercst pathos. But I shall not pretend to 
express the feelings which she awakens; they 
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can only be expressed in music such as her 
own! 

One could very well apply to the opera the 
remark which Lord Ogleby makes to Canton: 
" Thou art like my rappee here, a most ridi- 
culous superfluity, but a pinch of thee now and 
then is a most delicious treat." The King's 
Theatre, or Italian Opera, is an expensive and 
privileged rendezvous of fashionables and pre- 
tended connoisseurs. The decorations and ma- 
chinery are not executed with so much perfec- 
tion as at the Academie Royale de Musique 
at Paris. In the changes of scenery which take 
place before the spectator, in the French ope- 
ra, there is at first a disagreeable confusion on 
the stage — all the decorations are intermingled 
—on all sides you witness a chaotic disorder — 
you imagine that the whole is about to fall to 
pieces— but gradually every object is arranged, 
and you are agreeably delighted to find an en-^ 
chanted palace, and the splendid scenery which* 
cast the richest shadowings of romance over 
our youngest days, succeed to this painful tu- 
mult* In the London Opera, the lowering and 
hoisting of machinery is very clumsily mana- 
ged — I have seen the tops of trees, which were 
made to sink, projecting from the floor of the 
stage! The prices at the King's Theatre are 
very high — the pit alone being- j$2,50! and it is 
necessary to go in small clothes, otherwise no 
admission among the privileged oligarchs, and 
modish youths of the pit! 
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In addition to these theatres, there are many 
minora sidera, which twinkle out their gay ex- 
istence in various parts of London. Most of 
them are the retreats of Cyprians, and the 
scenes of rows and drunkenness. The floor of 
the stage at Saddler's Wells is sometimes sunk, 
and its place supplied by real water, which 
produces a singular effect, with its display of 
ships, men swimming and apparently drown** 
ing: these exhibitions are called Aquatic Me- 
lo-Dramas. The most important personage in 
this theatre is the clown, Grimaldi, whose face 
is usually plastere4 with a deep-red paint, and 
a sort of white paste which forms a thick crust! 
In Astley's Amphitheatre, I have witnessed a 
fox-chase in full pack, with hounds and all the 
hunting accompaniments. In the Cobourg 
Theatre, I saw the representation of an Indian 
battle, in which cannon was fired, to the no 
small headach of the audience! 

In the evening of a favourite representation, 
at any of the playhouses, an immense crowd 
assemble at the pit door; women and children 
take their chance with the men; and, to enjoy 
the play, you must run the risk of being nearly 
suffocated, dreadfully bruised, or having your 
pocket picked. When the door is thrown open, 
a violent rush takes place, and dreadful scream- 
ing and stifled cries are heard proceeding from 
the motley throng. On presenting your mo- 
ney, a copper medal is handed to you, which 
is to be delivered to a man at the entrance of 
the pit or boxes. Should you happen to pass 

vol. it. s 
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this fellow inadvertently, he will put on all the 
airs of a man in office; one evening the barba- 
rian seized a friend of mine by the coat, be- 
cause he forgot to deliver him the piece of 
copper! 

I have already spoken to you of Mathews' 
entertainments at the English Opera House. 
He is now amusing the metropolis, by intro- 
ducing its' inhabitants (as the bill phrases ft) 
u to his Country Cousins and the Sights of Lon- 
don." In this piece, he personates a variety of 
eccentric characters. The most diverting scene 
is that in which he introduces his cousins into 
St. Paul's Church. 6ne of the Dramatis Per- 
son« is a Frenchman, who has the ridiculous 
vanity to think that he understands English. 
On entering the cathedral, the cousins make 
several ludicrous mistakes in attempting to 
translate the Latin inscription to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. The Frenchman takes Wren for 
the bird of that name, and takes a note of it in 
his tablets! At the whispering gallery, Ma- 
thews places his company at some distance, 
and whispers that u St. Paul's was 3QO years in 
finishing, that it is 40 miles high, cost 200 mil- 
lions of guineas, and the architect lived to see 
it completed!" all of which is swallowed doux 
comme le lait, and the sage Monsieur slHy in- 
serts in his notes, that, in England, wrens lived 
three centuries! ! Mathews next takes his cou- 
sins to the exhibition at Somerset House. 
Aunt Agatha buys a wrong catalogue, and 
thus confounds the paintings. She takes Danaf 1 
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and the shower of gold, for the canvassing at 
the Grampound election! An apothecary riding 
to see his patients, is confounded with Death 
on a Pale Horse/ 

There is no talent so universally amusing as 
that of mimicry, even when it is confined to 
the imitation of ordinary individuals. Mathews 
appears to follow the path struck out by Foote; 
but his manner is perfectly original, and his 
satires are less personal than those of the actor 
just mentioned. These dramatic entertain* 
raents have never appeared in print; indeed 
they would give but little pleasure in the closet, 
when devested of the strong colouring which 
Mathews gives them in representation, shifting 
from one character to another, with all the 
dexterity of a Proteus. 



LKTTER LH. 



Londen, July 23, 1821. 



-Let the wretch who toil* 



Accuse not, hate not him wbo wears the spoils! 
Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of hit humbler pains! 

ThtCenpii-. 

If I do not write you a long letter, it is not 
for want of news — I have matter enough to 
spin out into several pages; but, as I am usu- 
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ally very laconic in my epistles, I will concen- 
trate my remarks into as small a space as pos- 
sible. 

I had the good luck (as some would call it) 
to witness a great part of the ceremony of the 
Coronation, having obtained a ticket from Lord 
Holland. I sallied forth early in the morning 
of the 19th inst. to see how London looked on 
the eventful day. The metropolis had the ap- 
pearance of a city occupied by the enemy's 
troops, after a successful siege: guards, volun- 
teers, yeomanry, artillery, " waving banners 
and enlivening fifes," were distinguished on all 
sides. At 8 o'clock, the lookers-on from the 
houses and galleries had not assembled with 
that eager curiosity which I anticipated: the 
seats which were arranged, the gaudy covered 
booths, the balconies and the erections on the 
tops of the various houses, presented u a beg- 
garly account of empty benches" and exhibited 
a general apathy on the occasion which really- 
surprised me. 

Early in the morning, the Queen appeared 
in the state carriage, drawn by six beautiful 
bays, and attended by Ladies Hood and Ann 
Hamilton. She was greeted on her passage 
with every token of enthusiastic attachment, 
and followed by the multitude to the western 
gate of the Abbey. She alighted and attempted 
to gain admittance, but the doors were insult- 
ingly shut in her face. After receiving seve- 
ral gross affronts and much scurrilous abuse, 
(which no gallant people would have inflicted 
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on a woman of the lowest condition,) her Ma- 
jesty was at length obliged to return to her 
carriage, and was driven off amid reiterated 
shouts of applause. 

I had the good fortune to get into a com- 
manding situation, in one of the galleries erect- 
ed in Westminster Hall. I will not describe 
the splendid preparations which had been made 
in this place — the triumphal arch, the chair of 
state, the boxes erected for the Ministers and 
the royal family, I sate very comfortably mu- 
sing on the gorgeous display before me, and 
not at all envying those who were to bear a 
part in the fatiguing ceremony. There was a 
deep murmuring noise in the Hall, like the 
growling of a troubled sea. At 10 o'clock, A. 
M. the King entered from a door behind the 
throne, dressed in robes very magnificent and 
exceedingly heavy. After great formalities of 
royalty and regality, and amidst shouting and 
waving of handkerchiefs, his Majesty was con- 
ducted to the chair of state. A signal gun be- 
ing fired off, the gaudy procession moved off 
towards the door, whilst the marshal's men 
hovered backwards and forwards, on each side 
of the green cloth on which the High Mighti- 
nesses walked, and used their staves of office 
to keep the Peers in order. Miss Fellowes, 
the King's herb-woman, was in front of the 
cavalcade, " scattering from her pictur'd urn," 
various flowers on the cloth of the platform. 
One of the last personages in the group was 
his Majesty, walking between " two right re- 

82 
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verend fathers"— -(here my imagination recur- 
red to the hump-backed Richard) — his superb 
and lengthy train being supported by six eldest 
sons of Peers. 

The public prints have very minutely de- 
scribed the Coronation scene which took place 
in the Abbey:— as I was not a witness to it, I 
will refer you to their elaborate accounts. At 
length, a lively flourish of trumpets and haut- 
boys, announced the return of the variegated 
procession. When the King entered the Hall, 
the spectators stood up and shouted most vo- 
ciferously:— the very rafters of the building 
quivered in sympathy— and dust and cobwebs 
showered down from the roof indiscriminately 
on patrician and plebeian heads! I will leave 
you to imagine the tiresome and sickening ce- 
remony which took place, before the company 
were seated at the tables. In the mean time, 
the chandeliers were lit up, although the sun 
was still blazing in the western sky. After the 
most solemn and ridiculous pageantry, the tur 
reens and plates were laid on his Majesty's ta- 
ble; but they were not uncovered until a minis- 
ter got up and said grace— then " a dainty dish 
was set before the King 9 ' — but he eat very spa- 
ringly, having probably taken a lunch behind 
the scenes! 

In the midst of this exhibition, the Report- 
ers of the various newspapers were busily 
scribbling for posterity; and the various actors 
in the pageant occasionally looked up towards 
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them*— probably fearing tube "found wanting" 
—like Belshazzar when he beheld 

" The armless band that wrote 
m His sentence on the palace wall." 

* When the first part of the banquet was over, 
the drums and trumpets announced the en- 
trance of the champion on horse-back, " arm'd 
in complete steel." He rode in between his 
Grace of Wellington and Howard of Effing- 
ham, and the herald read aloud the challenge 
after three blasts. After the nonsense of 
throwing the gauntlet, &c. exeunt champion 
and his sage attendants. His Majesty drank a 
great many healths — (this appears to be his 
forte!) and gave golden cups and basins to va- 
rious personages for their fees. By the way, 
I must not forget the singular behaviour of the 
Lord Chancellor, who was dressed in such a 
comical style, that I thought the King's fool 
had come to life again! On his head was a wig 
with 200 curls, topped by a coronet. He kept 
grinning and fooling with the Royal brother- 
hood, tickling his Majesty in the side, and 
" cutting such fantastic tricks," that, although 
I was prepared to be surprised at nothing in 
the royal farce, I really wondered at his ridi- 
culous capers. 

At quarter past eight, the King rose, and, 
having' drank to the health of all present, and 
grasped his orb and sceptre, retired amidst re- 
iterated acclamations. Afterwards, permission 
was given to the company to pocket what had 
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been left on the tables. A furious rush and 
squabble took place, in which, O terrible omen! 
the throne was overturned, to the great merri- 
ment of the hungry spectators. The royal seat 
has, I hope v made a very good end, and I think 
that I cannot do better than follow its example, 
and conclude. 

5 
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